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Our Cover picture features an 
interested young competitor at 
the Dublin Horse Show, which is 
Ireland's gayest and smartest 
event of the year. Apart from its 
social aspect, the yearling sales, 


held during this Show, bring 
owners and trainers from all 
parts of the world in search of a 


4allsbridge Bargain.’ 
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The Intsh Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought, 
To ensure that you receive your 


copy regularly, why not become 
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Dicest, 43 Parkgate St., 
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any of its branches or direct to 
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We'll never build Utopia on forms and regulations 


Do We Want 
A Cotton-Wool Nation? 


MICHAEL O. PURCELL, M.A. 


HE 20th century has seen the rise 

of social rights not based upon 

the market value of the services 
rendered. People are now regarded as 
Poss¢ssing rights to benefits and ser- 
vices beyond what they earn by their 
own labour. Moreover, the incomes 
of individuals are to a greater or 
lesser extent fixed by Statute. 

This replacement of the private 
valuation of a person’s worth deter- 
mined in the open market by a public 
or social valuation is based on a 
sense of human dignity and on 
concepts of Economic Democracy. 
Distribution has moved from the 
economic to the political sphere, 
from the forces of demand and 


supply to the forces of voting 
strengths and pressures. The State 
ceases to be passive, and becomes 
strong, active, constructive and all- 
pervasive. 

It was this trend of public opinion 
from contract to status, from Liberal- 
ism to public intervention that laid 
the foundations of the so-called 
“Welfare State”. 

The policy of full employment, 
which is a distinctive feature of the 
“Welfare State”, seeks to utilise the 
labour resources of the community to 
their utmost capacity, and in this it 
has been singularly successful. The 
existence of full employment is a 
distinct change from the preceding 


Condensed from The Modern Welfare State—An Historical Analysis 
(Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 7/6) 
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ATHOLIC sociologists do not deny the material benefits which the 

“Welfare State” has provided; nor do they deny the sincerity of 
the motives actuating the men and women responsible for the 
legislation which has overthrown Liberalism and set up the “ Well- 
fare State” in its place. But they do question, and rightly condemn 
the fundamental principles of this new political entity. 

Not all means are good, not all reasonable, and the end, however 
desirable in itself, does not justify the use of unethical means. 

A political society whose activities tend to undermine the dignity 
of the men for whom it was devised, which tends to weaken family 
ties, which ignores the true nature and immortal destiny of the 
citizens, as well as the nature and proper functions of its own being, 
cannot in the long run make for human happiness and peace. 


—Rev. EpMonD Kent, S.J. 


decades when the concern of econo- 
mic policy was to solve the problems 
presented by unemployment. 


SOME politicians are afraid to pursue 

unpopular policies under modern 
conditions. This is why Governments 
find it difficult to resist inflation, and 
they are apt to become unpopular 
when they do so. ' 

Short views often prevail over 
long, and immediate gains may be 
secured only at too great a future 
cost. 

It is the undoubted duty of 
political rulers not to promote the 
welfare of one class at the expense 
of other classes. The principles of 
natural law must be upheld. 

The idea of a State that watches 
over our welfare from the cradle to 
the grave would once have been 
christened grandmotherly legislation. 
But there is a tendency for the indi- 
vidual to become lost in the great 
State machine, since it is not con- 
cerned with him as a man. It is 
merely concerned with him as a com- 
plex of physical requirements, and 
the inevitable consequence of dealing 


with individuals by the thousand is 
that they become little better than 
ciphers. 

It is not enough for a “ Welfare 
State” to care for men’s bodies. It is 
sowing the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion if it is indifferent to the character 
of the people whose bodies it 
protects. 


HE modern “ Welfare State” un- 
doubtedly produces a spirit and 

feeling of social contentment. The 
existence of a revolutionary passion 
amongst the working-classes becomes 
a remote possibility. The enmity and 
jealousy, which great disparities in 
wealth evoke, are supplanted by a 
feeling of security, opportunity and 
the prospect of advancement. The 
spread of atheistic Communism, 
which thrives and nourishes where 
poverty prevails, is retarded. 

The “ Welfare State” is an experi- 
ment in evolutionary as opposed to 
revolutionary Socialism. 

The first great economic disadvan- 
tage is the danger to incentive. 

“The right to work” is a very 
sound principle. But it will become 
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DO WE WANT A COTTON-WOOL NATION? 


a meaningless and high-sounding 
phrase unless it is accompanied by 
another principle—the duty to work 
well. There is a serious danger that 
the public provision of social services 
may undermine responsibility, self- 
reliance and self-respect. 

The doctrine that people should 
depend on the State for everything 
has been represented as a wonderful 
discovery of humanitarianism, while 
it is in reality a most demoralising 
and corrupting form of demagogy. 
When Democracy commences to be 
a competition between politicians as 
to who will promise most to the idle 
and improvident, it is on the road to 
ruin, for it is a conspiracy of robbery 
and injustice, and thereby violates the 
principles of natural law. 

The encouragement to save and 
invest must not be destroyed. 


© nation can prosper and develop 
unless it saves. Socialists say that 
the State should provide all the finance 
for capital development, and they 
pretend that they have some painless, 
magic form of producing it, but the 
ice-cold test of experience has shown 
that they possess no other way than 
by forcing the common people to 
consume less than they produce. 
They did this in Russia by not 
giving the people enough money to 
spend, while in Britain they did it 
by not giving them enough things to 
buy. In either case it was a simple 
form of economic enslavement. 


4 really free community, the 
savings of a nation come from the 


ae people quit looking for work when they find 
a job. 


E “ Welfare State” tends to 

discourage initiative and en- 
terprise. The doctrine of “ some- 
thing for nothing” is injurious 
to self-respect and responsibility. 

The power and the will to 
work, to save and to take the risks 
of new inventions are deadened 
wheresthere is a lack of correla- 
tion between effort and reward. 
It is more convenient for the 
Government that all should keep 
step than that anyone should 
take independent action. A social 
policy merely aiming at secu- 
rity and equality of distribution 
may not only fail to achieve the 
utilitarian target, but may offend 
against higher ends of policy, 
for example, liberty or justice. 

There are people today who 
believe the State to have an 
excellence of its own, apart from 
the welfare of its citizens. The 
glorification of the “ State” is 
the glorification of a governing 


minority. 
—M. O. PuRCELL. 


voluntary, intelligent thrift of indi- 
vidual citizens and their institutions, 
such as banks, insurance companies 
and benefit societies. 

Full employment is inflationary in 
its essence. The upward pressure on 
wage rates, supported by the trade 
unions, necessitates rising prices with 
consequent decline in the value of 
money unless production can at the 
same time be increased. 

The dilemma between unemploy- 
ment and inflation is the serious 
problem that the century 
Democracies have to solve. 
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A racehorse nobody wanted won {24,000 


Ballsbridge Bargain List 


SAM EDGAR 


HE yearling sales during the 

R.D.S. Show each August are to 

racing people throughout the 
world what fine art sales are to the 
collectors of masterpieces. 

The chance of a “ Ballsbridge 
Bargain” draws owners and trainers 
in hundreds. People in South Africa, 
India and Australia who cannot be 
present have agents watching the 
rings. 

In 1949 a foal was sold for 470 
guineas. As Thirteen of Diamonds, 
it won the Irish Derby, a race worth 
about £7,000, in 1952. 

Four years ago 420 guineas was 
paid for Five Spots, which afterwards 
won the Irish Oaks. 

Ki Ming, winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas in Britain and 
once well fancied for the Epsom 
Derby, was sold for only 370 guineas 
as a foal. 


1E most amazing bargain in recent 

years was Windy City, a horse of 
phenomenal speed. The colt cost 700 
guineas as a yearling in 1950. After 
winning a race at Phoenix Park, Dub- 
lin, it took with ease, at the same 
track, the “Fifteen Hundred”, the 
most important two-year-old race in 
Ireland. 

At York, the horse won the Gim- 
crack Stakes. Then in Paris, for the 
leading two-year-old French race, it 
was left five lengths at the start but 


still was in a disputed photo-finish. 

Windy City was then taken to the 
United States and ran well, finally 
being sold for £53,000. And all in 
less than two years! 


HtTron’s GRACE, a_ wonderful 
hurdler, winner of the Champion 
Hurdle Cup at Cheltenham three 
times and collector of more than 
£12,500 in prize money, went 
through the Ballsbridge ring as a 
yearling and fetched eighteen guineas. 
The list is endless, but the most 
hardened auctioneer at Ballsbridge 
will point to Brown Jack as the bar- 
gain of the century. 
rown Jack appeared in the sales 
ring as a yearling in 1925. He must 
have been a poor-looking specimen, 
for he suffered the ignominy of being 
led out of the ring unsold, Later in 
the day he was bought for £110. 
“It must have been a hard bar- 
gain,” they still say at Ballsbridge, 
“because the buyer didn’t even fol- 
low the racing custom of paying in 
guineas ”, 


uT what a bargain he proved! In 
England he won the Champion 
Hurdle Cup at Cheltenham. On the 
flat he was a tremendous stayer. Six 
times, with Steve Donoghue riding, 
he won the Queen Alexandra Stakes, 
the longest flat race in “ the Calen- 
dar”. 


Condensed from Empire News 
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LTOGETHER, the horse’ which 

couldn’t find a buyer in the ring 
went on to win twenty-five races 
worth more than £24,000 in prize 
money. 

The Ballsbridge sales are not a 
hit-and-miss business resembling a 
bargain basement. Tremendous 
trouble, involving hours of research 
into breeding and pedigree, has to 
be taken. Preparation of the cata- 
logue for the annual sales begins on 
New Year’s Day. The work is done 
by a team of experts at Goff’s, who 
have been conducting bloodstock 
sales for sixty-five years. 


iu would be wrong to imagine that 
any horse may be bought “for a 


Age Does Not Wither 


song” or that every one of them will 
be a Windy City. The 1951 sales of 
§70 yearlings brought in 266,103 
guineas, an average of nearly 500 
guineas—and it happens that horses 
which fetch high prices fail on the 
race-track. 


So the novice who thinks that, if he 
takes ten guineas to Ballsbridge 
on an August day it will be an easy 
thing to pick up a bargain, should 
be warned. The men whose business 
it «s to deal in horseflesh are shrewd, 
<lever experts on breeding. They are 
the authorities in the most competi- 
tive game known. 
And they are tough opposition 
when it comes to bargain-hunting. 


FTER giving a lecture in a provincial town, a famous Irish 
author and wit was approached by a white-haired, 
grandmotherly-looking woman who told him how greatly 
she enjoyed his remarks. “I was encouraged to speak to 
you,” she added, “ because you said you loved old ladies.” 
“TI do,” wag the gallant reply, “but I also like them your 


age. 


Earl of Birkenhead had a reputation for clever rude- 

ness. In court once, a judge said to him: “ Young man, 
you are extremely offensive.” To which the youthful 
barrister replied: “We both are; but I am trying to be, 


and you can’t help it.” 
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the Irish Free State came 

into existence in 1922 the 

Department of External Affairs 

was unpretentiously housed in the 

Department of Agriculture buildings 
in Upper Merrion Street. 

Here Mr. Joseph P. Walshe, the 
present Ambassador to the Holy 
See, and a handful of officials set 
out to build up a Department which 
would create Ireland’s diplomatic 
links with nations abroad. 

As this Department expanded with 
the growth of the State and more 
Ministers were being sent abroad, 
with reciprocal diplomatic missions 
being established in Dublin, it be- 
came evident that the State’s Foreign 
Department required more suitable 
accommodation. 

The country’s need was fulfilled 
in 1939 unexpectedly when the Earl 
of Iveagh munificently presented 
Iveagh House, his town seat in St. 
Stephen’s Green, to the nation. 


1£ architectural harmony of the 

exterior of Iveagh House, with its 
lovely Georgian windows and digni- 
fied portico, makes it an ideal place 
for our Foreign Affairs Minister to 
receive foreign ambassadors and 
sign treaties. The place is teeming 
with history. The building itself and 
its spacious interior are the result of 
a series of reconstructions, the most 


Our External Affairs are administered from a Dublin Mansion of 
Georgian Elegance 


Ireland’s Foreign Office 


GERARD MacGOWAN 


Condensed from the Irish Tatler and Sketch 


important of which were carried out 
by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, 
father of the Earl of Iveagh. 

All the renovations, the striking 
Portland stone facade and the superb 
interior State apartments were carried 
out by the Guinness family during 
the latter half of the roth century. 
One of the glories of Iveagh House, 
the lovely ballroom, was completed 
in 1897. 

In his reconstruction, Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness retained many features 
of the old house, which gave it that 
distinctive Georgian elegance and 
splendour. 

The graceful Corinthian pillars in 
the entrance hall, the finely carved 
mantelpieces, the well-placed pieces 
of statutary are fitting introduction 
to the suite of State apartments. 

What care and thought have gone 
into the designing of the sweeping 
grand staircase, with its exquisite 
metal work, topped by many shaded 
alabaster arches, columns and panel- 
lings! 


oT the least of the adornments of 

the beautiful staircases and 
lobbies is the lovely carpet in pale 
cinnamon, green and reds so happily 
in accord with the cinnamon, veined 
alabaster walls, and the recent work 
of the Donegal carpet-makers of 


Killybegs. 
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TIRELAND’S FOREIGN OFFICE II 


The designers of this carpet are 
to be commended, not only for it, 
but more particularly for the superb 
carpet in shades of deep-sea blue 
and myriad shades of sea fauna and 
shells they have provided for the 
ballroom. 

In its proportions, ceilings and 
alabaster walls and fireplaces, the 
ballroom is in the same category as 
the Dublin Castle State apartments. 


‘THE imposing centre cupola has 

been painted a delicate shade of 
duck-egg blue, which enhances the 
beauty of the bas-relief work. Tubu- 
lar lighting around the base of the 
cupola throws up its fine features. 
The series of white Corinthian 
columns enhance the loveliness of 
this fine salon. 

The ballroom has been the centre 
of many imposing diplomatic func- 
tions. Back in the early 1930s, Mr. 
de Valera, as Minister for External 
Affairs (as well as Head of the Gov- 
ernment) held several functions in 
this room and received the creden- 
tials of new Heads of Mission be- 
fore the office of President had been 
created. 

While he was Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, Mr. Sean MacBride 
signed with Ambassador George 
Barrett in this ballroom the most im- 
portant treaty yet negotiated with the 
U.S.A. 


HEN one steps out of the ballroom 

to the head of the marble stair- 
case and looks across towards the 
Minister’s ante-room (framed in 
alabaster and one of the finest carved 
door pieces in Dublin), the picture 
presented is truly grand. For sheer 
beauty in line and harmony of de- 


sign, these lobbies and stairways of 
Iveagh House are unique. 

Directly opposite the entrance to 
the ballroom is an Adams room, 
now occupied by Dr. Michael Rynne, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. 

It was like an echo from another 
generation when venerable concierge 
Thomas Jackson said reminiscently : 
“That was Lady Iveagh’s boudoir.” 
Thomas, who came to Lord Iveagh’s 
service in 1907, was retained as a 
valued servant by the new State. 

The conference room, near the 
Minister’s room, is a handsome 
chamber with cream and gold ceil- 
ings and a strikingly fine gilt chan- 
delier, but the canvases on the walls 
are the piéce de résistance. 

Beside an excellent portrait of the 
Earl of Iveagh hangs a true-to-life 
study of Liam Mellowes, who took 
a prominent part in the 1916 Rising, 
and died a staunch republican. In 
his wildest dreams Liam could 
never have pictured a_ portrait 
of himself hanging in this Dublin 
mansion as a companion piece to 
that of the Earl of Iveagh. 

Over the mantelpiece hangs a large 
portrait of Donal O Buachalla, the 
third and last Governor-General of 
the Free State. Facing this Sean 
O’Sullivan painting is a first-rate 
picture by Chirico, the Italian 
painter, of Horses by the Sea, pre- 
sented by the Italian Government. 


room now occupied by Mr. 
Liam Cosgrave, the Foreign Mini- 
ster, is of excellent dimensions, and 
finely carpeted by Dun Emer. The 
windows look out on the green of 
the Iveagh gardens. 
In contrast with the early days 
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when Dublin sent only a handful of 
representatives abroad, Mr. Cosgrave 
today heads a Ministry with far-flung 
ramifications. The diplomatic bags 
and pouches coming into and leaving 
Iveagh House travel between St. 
Stephen’s Green and Irish embassies 
in the Holy See, London, Washing- 
ton, Paris, Madrid, Ottawa and 
Canberra, and to legations in Lisbon, 
Brussels, The Hague, Stockholm, 
Rome, Berne, Buenos Aires. 

Some of the Ministers are also 
accredited to Norway (from Sweden), 
Austria (from Switzerland) and 
Turkey (from Rome). 

But the State’s diplomatic posts 
do not end there. In New York there 
is a Consulate-General, and there 
are Consulates in Boston, San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago, with Honorary 
Consuls in other countries. 


Secretary of the De- 
partment is Mr. Se4n Nunan, who 
filled the post of Minister at Wash- 
ington so ably for several years. Mr. 
Nunan is a genial and kindly execu- 
tive who passed through the tough 
days of Sinn Féin and the Revolu- 
tion into the calmer waters of the 
diplomatic world with his sense of 
values and bonhomie unimpaired. 
He has as Assistant Secretaries Dr. 


You Mean Me? 


Michael Rynne, Mr. W. P. Fay 
(who is also Legal Adviser to the 
Department) and Mr. T. J. O’Dris- 
coll. Then there are Mr. T. J. Horan, 
Chief of Protocol, and Mr. Conor 
Cruise-O’Brien, in charge of the 
Foreign Affairs Information Service. 

The information service at Iveagh 
House issues an illustrated weckly 
bulletin, which goes to all Irish 
diplomatic establishments abroad and 
to important newspapers and news 


agencies. 


‘THe days when Foreign Offices 

concerned themselves only with 
diplomatic courtesies and  inter- 
changes are long since gone. They 
are imterminably tied up now with 
questions of international trade and 
a host of kindred matters. And so the 


prestige and economic worth to a 


and all it comprises, is playing an 
important part towards creating a 


[NX a crowded bus, at the end of the day, a girl stage- 
whispered to her companion standing with her: “Golly, 
I wish that good-looking fellow would get up so I could 


sit down.” Four men jumped up from their seats. 


AN old lady with a load of parcels tried to board a bus. 
The conductor went to help her. “No, thank you, 


young man,” she smiled, restraining him. “ I'll best manage 


alone, ’cause if I get help today I'll want it tomorrow.” 


otal Department has a purely trade and 
aie, relationship with the Departments of 
"a | Industry and Commerce and of 
Agriculture. 
ae. When the taxpayers come to 
; reckon the cost of our diplomatic 
; yh service they are apt to overlook its 
ay. new State like ours. Iveagh House, 
oe better and more prosperous State. 


Expert attention is needed at all stages for twelve years 


How Whiskey Gets Its Bouquet 


D. J. HEALY 


HO first discovered that whiskey 

improved by storage in wood? 

Nobody seems to know! The 
ancient Celts put away their whiskey 
kegs for safety in peat bogs. 

Irish whiskey, when collected in 
the distillery and first receiver, is 
around 50 per cent. overproof. On 
removal to the store vat water is 
added to bring the strength down to 
25 per cent. overproof. Distillers re- 
gard this as the ideal strength for 
maturing. 

The whiskey at this stage is 
crystal clear. It has rather an exqui- 
site fragrance, but a few drops will 
burn a fiery trail down an umaccus- 
tomed throat. Yet time and again 
on bleak winter mornings I have 
watched still-men toss off glasses of 
this raw spirit with obvious delight. 


primary constituent of whiskey 

is ethyl alcohol. In addition, pot 
stills contain small quantities of 
oily ingredients produced during the 
malting and mashing of the grain, 
the fermentation of the wash, the 
process of distillation and the stor- 
age in bonded warehouses. These 
by-products, which can ordinarily be 
estimated on analysis, are classed 
under the general head of fusel oil. 
Fusel oil has a disagreeable odour 
and an extremely nauseous flavour. 
It is an article of high commercial 
value, and is obtained in patent dis- 


tilleries by diluting the feints and 
skimming the oil off the surface of 
the liquid. It is never separated from 
pot still whiskey. 

The acids present in whiskey are 
due to the oxidation of the alcohols. 
New whiskey has only sligh traces 
of acid, but during long storage in 
cask a certain amount is formed at 
the expense of the alcohol. 

The ethers in whiskey are de- 
rived from the fats in the grain. It is 
these which, when you add water to 
your “ball of whiskey”, make the 
whiskey cloudy in the glass. 

The presence of furforal is due to 
the action of the open fire on the 
wash still during the early stages of 
distillation. It is the main analytic 
test in distinguishing pot from 
patent. 

Analysts may disagree as to what 
precisely happens inside the wood 
of the cask; but the palate knows 
quite well. During the first year or 
two—the period of early green 
adolescence between the marvel of 
birth and the full roundness of 
maturity—the whiskey goes dead off. 
Spirit straight from the vat, with the 
fresh, aromatic cleanness of the new 
creation, is preferable to a year-old 
bonding. 


FTER some years in cask, in semi- 
darkness, the whiskey loses its 
fiery chara-:teristics. It becomes mild 


Condensed from The Licensed Vintner and Grocer 
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barley-brew of the old days was quite a different beverage 

from the plain spirits of our modern distilleries. Doubly distilled 

and well laced with fruit juices, heather blooms and herb infusions, 

it was, in fact, what we now term a liqueur; somewhat like our 

present Irish Mist, and it was drunk mainly for medicinal purposes. 

No water or soda splash, but in good tumblerfuls, red hot from the 

| still. Sturdy men, fed on oatmeal porridge, were the ancient Celts. 

; 


A friend of mine, a heavy whiskey drinker, who distilled his own 
brew—the stuff that saw not the exciseman—used to brag that his 
particular brand of poteen was well matured. He said that the brew 
to be at its best should be allowed to mellow for twenty-four hours 
after leaving the still. He never drank it hot—always he waited until 
the spirit had grown cold! 

The mild mellow “ ball of malt” that you buy at the “ local” has 
been lying in the cloistered calm of the warehouse vaults for at 


least seven years. 


—D. J. HEAty. 


and pleasantly mellow. The oily sub- 
stances undergo change into fragrant 
ethers, and impart a delicate, aro- 
matic flavour to the whiskey. 

Oxidation takes place through the 
wood of the cask, a loss of spirit 
strength being a regular feature of 
whiskey maturation. It is a slow 
natural process, the period varying 
according to the proportion of oils 
in the whiskey, the type of cask and 
the temperature of the bond. 


WHISKEY matures best in oak or 

sherry casks. A sherry is the ideal 
whiskey container. An empty sherry 
will colour a hundred odd gallons of 
clear spirit during maturity. When 
emptied and refilled the whiskey will 
still be pale amber. 

The bouquet from a whiskey hogs- 
head which previously held brown 
sherry is extremely pleasant, if a 
trifle too smooth and “ winey” to a 
palate concerned rather with the 
spirit. Experienced distillers favour 
second-fill sherries for their young 
spirit. 


‘THe smaller the cask the greater is 

the percentage loss of spirit 
through evaporation, and therefore 
the quicker will the whiskey mature. 
In a nine-gallon cask the amount of 
internal surface exposed to the bulk 
gallon igs one and a half times that 
of a hogshead and twice that of a 
puncheon. In puncheons the whiskey 
bulk is too large for quick matura- 
tion. Quarter-cask bondings are 
costly owing to the hedvy losses in 
bulk and strength during long stor- 
age. Hogsheads are the most suitable 
size for maturation. 

The best bonds are those of not 
more than two floors, with even 
temperature and the ventilation 
under proper control. Whiskey stored 
in damp warehouses diminishes 
rapidly in strength, but keeps up its 
bulk. A dry bond does exactly the 
reverse, 

Often in a wet warehouse floor I 
have found casks of three-year-old 
whiskey still full to the bung. The 
whiskey matures quickly, but there 
is danger of moulds penetrating de- 
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fective wood and imparting a musty 
flavour to the spirit. 


ISTILLERY practice is to “ break 

down” the whiskey for the first 
year or two in cold, damp vaults, 
the quantity of spirit remaining fairly 
constant, but the strength falling 
heavily, thereby assisting maturation. 
Later, the casks are removed to dry 
bonds at a higher temperature, 
where gradually is developed the 
fine flavour and aroma of mature pot 
still. 

The ideal maturing age for Irish 
whiskeys depends on the particular 


Duel of Wits 


© 18th-century Dublin bucks had a dispute and agreed 
to meet at dawn in the Phoenix Park for a duel. “In 


make. No two pot stills contain the 
same quality of flavouring ingre- 
dients. These vary according to the 
individual distiller in determining the 
limits of the “whiskey run” to the 
receiver. 


AT seven years in a small cask and 

ten in a hogshead whiskey may be 
fully matured. At twelve years pot 
stills are at their best, though some 
of our heavy malts may go on im- 
proving for a few years longer. A 
twelve-year-old “Irish”, from a re- 
fill sherry, is the perfect whiskey— 
fit nectar for the gods. 


case I’m a little late,” said the challenger, sorry he started 
this, “don’t wait—go ahead and shoot.” 


[XN a Dublin golf club the attendant answered the phone. 

“Is my husband playing golf?” said a feminine voice. 
“No, madam,” he answered. “How do you know who I 
am talking about?” she said. “ Nobody’s husband is ever 
playing golf here,” was his reply. 

- AH!” sighed the golfing “rabbit”, mopping his brow, 
“what couldn’t I do to a bottle of beer!” “Hit it!” ~~ 

muttered his caddie. 
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The dictaphone goes with him, and the radio is at his service. 
Whether in Korea or Rome he is always in contact with his 
archdiocese in New York 


Fast-Travelling Cardinal 


travelled prelate—a man whose 

round, bespectacled, smiling face 
is known from Seoul to Brazzaville, 
whose jouneys for his Church have 
taken him some 310,000 miles, or 
roughly twelve times around the 
equator—Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
has now been fifteen years the sixth 
archbishop of New York. 

In the decade and a half that Car- 
dinal Spellman has been in New 
York—Pius XII appointed him only 
six weeks after he was elected Pope 
—the American Church has become 
the mainstay of the Church Uni- 
versai. Millions of dollars have gone 
from American hands to support the 
poor, the war-bereft and the mis- 
sions of the world—they make up a 
major part of the Vatican’s revenues. 


Catholic Church’s most- 


MERICAN Catholicism, as seen 

through foreign eyes, is externally 
as dissimilar to its European proto- 
type as the bouncy prelate from New 
York is unlike his reserved Italian 
colleagues of the Roman curia. 

In many ways, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman is typical of the Ameri- 
can Catholic. He was born sixty-five 
years ago in Whitman, Massachu- 
setts, a shoe-manufacturing town 
about twenty-five miles south of Bos- 
ton. His father—who is alive today 
at ninety-five—was a grocer. 

His grandparents on both sides 


were Irish, and he was the eldest of 
five. (His brothers, Martin and John, 
now practise medicine in Boston. 
His sisters, Helene and Marion, are 
both married, and one of Marion’s 
sons, John Pegnam, is studying for 
the priesthood.) 

As a boy, Frank Spellman was 
fond of baseball and used to hold 
boxing matches in his father’s barn. 
Since there was no parochial school 
in Whitman, he went to public 
school until his family sent him to 
Fordham University, the Jesuit in- 
stitution in New York. 

When he started at Fordham, 
“ Spelly ” had no idea of wanting to 
be a priest, and contented himself 
with writing for the college paper 
and acting such fat réles as Banquo 
in Macbeth and the Dauphin in 
King Fohn. 

As graduation drew near in 1911, 
however, he had decided for the 
cloth. William Cardinal O’Connell, 
the late Archbishop of Boston, saw 
in him promising material and sent 
him to Rome to take his priestly 
training at the North American 
College. 


PoLLowine his ordination in 1916, 
he went to Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, for parish work. 
Two years later he was promoted 
to work on The Pilot, the diocesan 
newspaper founded by John Boyle 
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O’Reilly. Father Spellman upped 
The Pilot’s circulation and later, as 
editor, improved its quality G? had 
been known as the “diocesan fly 
swatter”, because no one ever un- 
wrapped it from its pink-paper 
cover). 

He had also been noticed in 
Rome. In 1925, he returned to the 
Holy City and, as an assistant to 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of 
State, he became the first American 
ever appointed to the Vatican State 
Secretariat. 

When Pope Pius XI made his first 
broadcast over the Vatican radio 
station which Guglielmo Marconi 
had built for him, it was Monsignor 
Spellman who did the English trans- 
lation which followed. 


[ 1931, Pope Pius XI wrote an 

encyclical denouncing Fascist in- 
terference with Catholic youth move- 
ments. To get the encyclical to the 
world without the censorship of 
Mussolini’s Government, Monsignor 


PHENOMENAL is the word for the growth of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, Alaska and Hawaii during the last fifteen 


In this period, which covers the reign of the present Pope, 
Pius XII, as well as the years in which his good friend Francis 
Cardinal ‘Spellman has been archbishop of New York, every phase 
of Catholicism has expanded, as the following figures show: 


«+ 21,406,507 31,648,424 10,241,917 
59,753 
I 


Elementary and High | School 


/ 


1939 Increase 


1954 
65,943 116,696 
3 4 
19 33 
164 
33,540 45.451 
18,757 30,268 
50 1,206 
16,746 33-448 


2,548,243 3,367,417 
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53 
11,911 
11,§11 
1,156 
16,702 


819,174 


Spellman went secretly to Paris and 
delivered the document there for 
distribution. 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, then 
Secretary of State, grew fond of him, 
and they vacationed together in 
Switzerland. When Monsignor Spell- 
man was named Bishop in 1932, 
Cardinal Pacelli was the consecrator. 

When Cardinal Pacelli came to the 
United States in 1936, Bishop Spell- 
man was his guide. 

In 1939, the new Pope appointed 
his friend Archbishop of New York, 
to succeed the beloved Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, the “cardinal of 
charity ”. 

As administrator of the diocese, 
the Irish Yankee from Whitman has 
been efficient almost beyond belief, 
expanding hospitals, building new 
schools and high schools, and 
strengthening his clergy. 

At his headquarters in the grey 
stone Gothic building at soth Street 
and Madison Avenue—which priests 
aptly call “The Powerhouse ”—he 


runs the archdiocese like a vast busi- 
ness. He uses his dictaphone far into 
the night, and always takes it with 
him on trips. 

The title of one of his books, 
Action This Day, is the source of a 
quip among his priests that the 
motto of the archdiocese should be 
“action this minute”. 


help him in New York, Cardinal 
Spellman has six auxiliary bishops, 
more than any other American 
Catholic prelate. As military vicar for 
the armed forces, he has two other 
bishops to assist him in caring for 
the 1,000,000 Catholics in uniform. 
’ His most famous auxiliary is Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, the national direc- 
tor of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. 

The Cardinal’s usual day—last- 
ing from about six a.m. to well after 
midnight—would have the average 
businessman prostrate in two months. 
The Cardinal thrives on it. 

Not only does he find time to sign 
his name personally to every letter 
which goes out from his home, but 
he also writes books, articles and 
poetry in the early hours of the 
morning. 

These writings he has sold over 
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the years for £150,000, ail of which 
has been donated to various charities 
in New York. 


WitH Cardinal Spellman’s rising 

prominence, there are rumours 
that he might be the first American 
Pope. Cardinal Spellman’s papal 
prospects are highly unlikely. The 
Sacred College of Cardinals might 
not favour it, fearing it might be 
used as a propaganda weapon by the 
Communists. 

Furthermore, Cardinal Spellman is 
probably of more use to his Church 
where he is. 

Impetuous, loyal, and relentlessly 
anti-Communist, he is one of the 
symbols of a country whose gener- 
osity sparks the free world’s life. 

He has preached its values, as he. 
sees them, from one .end of the earth 
to the other in the same fervent 
tones with which he preaches his 
Church’s creed. 

He has prayed in a language which 
Americans can understand, in a 
native idiom, which, despite his 
strongly orthodox Catholicism, prob- 
ably borrows from the tradition of 
Henry Ward Beecher as much as it 
does from that of St. Patrick or St. 
Ignatius Loyola. 


d 


Under the Circumstances 


KINDLY old P.P. asked a man how he was getting on. 
The reply was that he was doing about as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. “ Young man,” the 
priest said, “there is never an excuse for a Christian to be 


under the circumstances.” 


WHEN Cardinal Spellman visited a convent school in Los 
Angeles, a six-year-old girl was among those who met 


him. He smiled at her benignly and said: “ God bless you.” 


Puzzled, she looked 
sneezed?” 


around, 


then demanded: “Who 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


O’Brien Beats the 


N CALIFORNIA TWENTY-TWO-YEAR- 

old Parry O’Brien has not only 
smashed his own world shot-putt 
record of 59 ft. 2} ins., but he also 
became the first athlete ever to beat 
60 ft. for this event. He hurled the 
16-Ib. weight 60 ft. §} ins., a distance 
which at one time was regarded as 
“unattainable” as the four-minute 
mile. 

Parry O’Brien, son of a Hollywood 
movie technician, inherits a sporting 
tradition, for his father was a school- 
boy prodigy at football and became a 
well-known professional baseball star. 

Young O’Brien stands three inches 
over six feet and weighs nearly 
seventeen stone. His parents first dis- 
covered his ambitions one morning 
six years ago when Mrs. O’Brien, 
while working in her kitchen, was 
startled out of her wits by a terrific 
crash. The house rocked and plaster 
fell like snow from the ceiling. 

Rushing upstairs she found her 
favourite walnut table wrecked and 
splintered while her son, stripped 
to his undervest, appeared to be 
juggling with something that looked 
like a cannon-ball. 

“T was practising my shot-putt 
when it slipped out of my hand on 
to the table,” he explained apolo- 
getically. It was a nice table but, all 
things considered, Mrs. O’Brien 
thinks it was a cheap price to pay 
for the honour of having a world 
champion in the family. 

—Blighty. 


The Lace-curtain Monsignor 
OR THE SECOND TIME SINCE THE 
days of George Washington, a 


World 


Catholic is Army Chief of Chaplains 
in the U.S. He is Mgr. Patrick 
Joseph Ryan. 

Mgr. Ryan has a chest load of 
medals for bravery under fire. All 
through the last war he was up with 
the front-line troops, helping the 
wounded and the dying. 

During the landing at Salerno in 
Italy a German tank came lumbering 
towards him and he suddenly found 
that he was ahead of the front-line 
troops! 

He is a plump little man of fifty- 
one and every time you meet him he 
has a new Irish joke to tell you. His 
colleagues have noted his exquisite 
manners and his fine social graces. 
They call him “the lace-curtain 
Irishman ”. 

In his green-carpeted office at the 
Pentagon, however, Mgr. Ryan is a 
strict miajor-general with strong 
views on the duties of military 
chaplains. 

Some brass hats like to use the 
chaplain as a handy spare part for 
organising baseball teams and doing 
all sorts of odd jobs. Mgr. Ryan will 
have none of that. He insists that 
chaplains of all religions must 
emphasise the spiritual aspect of 
their vocation. 


Dun ap in the Irish 
Press. 


Chocolate Romance 


IFT OF A BAR OF. CHOCOLATE IN 

Deutschlandhaus, Berlin, back in 
1947, brought about one of Dublin’s 
happiest marriages and most enter- 
prising business partnerships. 
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The giver was Major William 
Cochrane, then technical assistant in 
the Transportation Branch of the 
Control Comm/ssion for Germany. 
The receiver was Mrs. Katharina 
Schutz, cierical worker. 

“Chocolate was an almost un- 
know. luxury in post-war Germany,” 
Mrs. Cochrane said. “I was delighted 
to get it for my little boy. From that 
moment.Pat and I became friends.” 

“After I returned to Ireland I 
realised that I needed further lessons 
in German,” Major Cochrane said, 
smiling. “I wrote asking Katharina 
to come over here and marry me.” 

Those first years of married life 
brought lean times, and the birth 
of little Rhoda Helen increased the 
difficulties. 

“It was finding a*broken doll’s cot 
which led to the solving of our prob- 
lems,” Major Cochrane said. “I re- 
made it for Rhoda. My wife was so 
pleased with it that she made and 
embroidered beautiful covers.” 

Friends were so impressed that 
they advised the Cochranes to go in 
for business. Since then tea-trays, 
dolls’ cots, padded coat-hangers, 
work-stands and all kinds of other 
attractive things have found their 
way by the gross from the Cochranes’ 
home to Dublin’s biggest stores. 

—Mary ANN RICE in the Empire 

News. 


Golden Voice 


I’vE MET TENOR CHRIS- 
topher Lynch in the past, I have 
inadvertently insulted the man. 
Once I introduced him by the 
similar name of a famous playwright 
and author. Another time I referred 
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Peggy’s Treasure Chest 

[\ private life, Peggy Cummins 

likes to live quietly. She is a 
great animal lover and both 
horses and dogs play a big part 
in her life. Also she is a natural- 
born collector and is one of 
those people who simply cannot 
throw away anything of senti- 
mental value. 

Letters, greeting cards, tele- 
grams of good wishes, dance 
programmes, all live long in the 
Cummins home. 

Dislikes of Peggy’s are beauty 
parlours, long-winded conversa- 
tionalists, the colours red and 
orange (the latter, she points 
out, has no political significance), 
grand opera and great crowds. 
But she likes all kinds of foods— 
her perfectly distributed ninety- 
eight pounds show no sign of in- 
creasing and multiplying—and 
people with a genuine sense of 
humour. 

—Picturegoer. 


to him as a piano player. On all of 
them Lynch was the gentleman and 
relieved my embarrassment as 
quickly and easily as he could. 

Lynch has one of the finest voices 
I’ve ever heard, and one of the 
purest. The late John McCormack, 
when he first heard Lynch sing, 
prophesied: “He is the most likely 
to succeed me.” 

Christopher is now at home in 
Limerick for a few months’ holiday. 


—JouN Lester in The Sign. 


od 


QE can pay back the loan of gold, but one dies for ever 
in debt to those who are kind. 
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The man who wrote “ The Truth about Pearl H-rbour” 
now analyses the fiery Senator from Wisconsin 


What Is McCarthy Trying to Do? 


JOHN T. FLYNN 


HAT is Senator Joe McCarthy 

trying to do? One critic has 

said he is just an invincible 
show-off. But now his enemies say 
he is trying to make himself Presi- 
dent. 
As for running for the White 
House, McCarthy has no illusions. A 
very wise politician, he knows that 
the time has not yet arrived when a 
Catholic can be elected President of 
the United States. His foes can stop 
worrying about that. 

What, then, is he up to? The im- 
plication is that he has some mysteri- 
ous enterprise on his agenda. But 
after all, is there anything wrong 
about being against Communism and 
Communists in America? Is some 
profound psychological problem in- 
volved in explaining why an Ameri- 
can Senator is against Communism? 


ERE is no mystery about Joe 

McCarthy. He is about the most 
obvious person in Washington. He 
just doesn’t like Communists. And, 
above all, he doesn’t think they 
should hold Government jobs. 

The sequel is that McCarthy came 
in for the same dose that has been 
given to every political leader or 
writer who has broken a lance against 
the Commies. He is simply getting 
the standard treatment prepared to 
intimidate lesser and weaker men. 


THE mystery of Joe McCarthy 
can be exp'ained in a single 
sentence : he is opposed to admit- 
ting the enemies of the American 
system of government—Commu- 
nists or socialists—into the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


His special objective now is quite 
obvious and of the first importance. 
America faces many grave and almost 
frightening problems. 

The United States Government 
simply cannot afford the presence in 
its counsels and among its officers of 
a camarilla of officials who are part 
of a conspiracy to advance the inter- 
ests of any other country at the 
expense of their own—any country, 
but above all, Soviet Russia and her 
Communist allies. 


McCaetuy’s objective is to rid 
government of that conspiracy. I 


cannot understand why any loyal 
American should not approve this. 
Actually, McCarthy came into the 
struggle somewhat late. He had been 
in the Marines during World War IT. 
He entered the Senate in 1946. The 
revelations of the shocking betrayal 
of China by American Reds in official 
posts shocked him. He began to 
study that dreadful story, but it was 
not until 1950 that in the course of 
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a speech he charged that fifty-seven 
members of the Communist Party 
were in the State Department. 

He did not name any, but in a long 
speech a little later expanded the 
charges and in the course of that 
speech said there was a top Commu- 
nist espionage agent in the State 
Department, and he demanded an 
investigation. 

widely-known columnist re- 
ported that the man McCarthy was 
aiming at was Owen Lattimore. 


AL this led to an investigation of 

the charges by the Tydings Com- 
mittee. But the investigation turned 
into an investigation of McCarthy, 
not of the State Department. It 
ended with a denunciation of 
McCarthy and a complete acquittal 
of all those he had named, including 
Lattimore. 

But, fortunately, this did not really 
end it. Senator Tydings, running for 
election in Maryland, was defeated. 
Later Senator William Benton, the 
active prosecutor of McCarthy in 
the Senate, was also soundly beaten 
when he tried for re-election in 
Connecticut. On the other hand, 
McCarthy, running for the second 
time in Wisconsin, was re-elected by 
a tremendous maiority. 

Meantime, the Internal Security 


Information Plea! 


“ yry don’t you go to work?” said the lady of the house 
to a tramp at the door. “ Don’t you know that a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss?” 
“ Maijam,” said the tramp, “not to evade your question 
at all but merely as a matter of information, may I ask of 
what practical use is moss to a man in my position?” 
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Sub-Committee of the Senate inves- 
tigated the Lattimore charges. The 
members—three Democrats and two 
Republicans—declared that  Latti- 
more was “a conscious, articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy ” 
and that he had lied to them under 
oath. 

As for the pro-Red Department 
officials he named and who were 
acquitted by the Tydings Committee, 
most of them and a great many more 
have been driven out of the Govern- 
ment. They make up only a small 
part of the strange horde of faithless 
Americans who not only dedicated 
their lives to the fortunes of a 
foreign country but chose Russia as 
the object of their affections. 

McCarthy’s vigorous exposure of 
these troublemakers ultimately stimu- 
lated the alertness of various Depart- 
ments. 


EVEN before Mr. Truman left office, 

the exodus began. And since the 
new Administration took over, some 
1,456 security risks have been let out 
of the Government. 

This never would have happened 
but for the vigorous activities of 
Senator McCarthy. But he has never 
denied the right of an American to 
be a Communist or to join the Com- 
munist Party. 


© one is entirely useless. Even the worst of us can serve 


as horrible examples. 
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He is probably the only man ever to have put himself 
through medicine by acting on the fons 


A Doctor in the House 


CORMAC SWAN 


0 one could call Niall MacGinnis 
N: classy dresser. His habitual 

attire when at home consists of 
a shirt which half circles his neck, 
a very ancient Norfolk jacket, cor- 
duroy trousers, much patched but 
not sufficiently, large boots, and 
violent check caps which he leaves 
everywhere. When you see him bulg- 
ing out of his neat blue serge, you 
realise that city suits are as incon- 
gruous on him as lace gloves on the 
fists of Sugar Ray Robinson. 

Niall, now aged forty, is a great 
shambling wilderness of a man, over 
six feet tall and weighing more than 
sixteen stone. He stoops slightly 
from habitually protecting his head 
against the beams of his 17th-century 
cottage. His skin is the colour of 
tanned boot leather. His biack curly 
hair is thinning on top. 

He looks more like a farmer—and 
in fact possesses a small holding 
near Boxmoor—than an actor-doctor. 
He has proved himself in both pro- 
fessions and is probably the only man 
ever to have put himself through 
medicine by acting on the films. 

It was 1930 when Dr. MacGinnis, 
an Irish G.P. practising in Derby- 
shire, decided to send his eldest son, 
Niall, to Trinity College, Dublin, to 
study medicine. Niall went back to 
his birthplace and found it a fascinat- 
ing city indeed. 


There seemed to be countless out- 
lets for his numerous interests and 
activities—and none of them included 
the study of chemistry, physics and 
biology. He was a keen oarsman and 
rowed for the university. 

He does not remember how he 
began to play at the little Peacock 
Theatre in Dublin, but no doubt the 
fact that the high life in Dublin 
required more money than Dr. 
MacGinnis was prepared to supply 
had something to do with it. 

Orson Welles was designing scenery 
at the Peacock at the time, playing 
at the Gate Theatre and discussing 
Buddhism and comparative religicn 
at both places. 


o word of Niall’s activities behind 
the footlights reached Derby, but 
there was news of his performance 
behind an oar and his lack of per- 
formance in front of exam. papers. 
That was sufficient for his father. 
Niall was sent to Sheffield Univer- 
sity. There he went to and fro each 
day and studied each evening at 
home. In this manner, he managed 
to pass the first part of his second 
examination for the degree of M.B. 
Niall was an independent charac- 
ter, and having tasted freedom he 
could no longer settle down to living 
at home. He threw up medicine, took 
a job in Sheffield Repertory and 
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eventually made an assault on Lon- 
don with 14/- in his pocket. Unlike 
most success stories, he did not re- 
turn with a fortume—he came back 
with nothing. 

Niali then tried Ireland and joined 
the “fit-ups ”, a group of none-too- 
good companions who toured wild 
and lonely spots, taking their own 
props and scenery, and fitting up 
makeshift stages in barns and school- 
houses. 

After eighteen months, his ap- 
prenticeship with the fit-ups ter- 
minated in Trim suddenly, owing to 
the secret flitting of the management 
in the small hours of one morning. 
The rest of the company were left 
penniless to live on potatoes and 
work out their own salvation. By 
doing odd jobs and entertaining the 
locai people, Niall finally scraped 
enough together to return to Dublin. 


next step was the Dublin Gate 
Theatre, where Niall played in 
Shakespeare and many other classical 
plays—a much more refined but con- 


siderably less exciting experience. 
From Dublin, MacGinnis went over 
to the Wolverhampton Rep., the 
Oxford Rep. and _ then finally 
achieved his first film part in an 
opus which rejoiced in the title of 
The Egg and Butter Man. 

It was one of those quota films in- 
tended to be shown to the theatre 
cleaners. MacGinnis did not see this 
film. In fact, he has only seen him- 
self in No Highway. 


FTER that he was given a part in 
Turn of the Tide, a film about 
Yorkshire fishermen, made in Robin 
Hood’s Bay. It was a turn of the tide 
in more ways than one. It established 
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him as a film actor of ability ard put 
the stamp on his career, for ever 
afterwards he was to play tough 
character réles. 

Sir Laurence Olivier first saw 
MacGinnis at the Westminster 
Theatre. He afterwards played at the 
Old Vic with Olivier, and has since 
turned up in many plays and films 
with him. Sir Laurence had a much 
bigger hand in shaping his career 
than Niall ever suspected. 

MacGinnis scored his first real 
film success in The Edge of the 
World, which was shot on the island 
of Foula, in the Shetlands. The unit 
concerned had only one electrician, 
one carpenter, one make-up maa, 
and the minimum camera crew. 
Reflectors and such were held by 
islanders, who also provided the 
extras for this film. 

The cast were at Foula from May 
until October. They lived in wooden 
shacks, lived hard and became fit and 
hardy. Storms and gales lashed the 
islands, and for a time the unit was 
cut off from the mainland by heavy 
seas. They lived on vegetables. 

Niall’s next recollection was of 
playing the part of a silk-stocking 
murderer in a film called East of 
Piccadilly. For a year he was in a 
play, Spring Meeting. Then there was 
a film about trawling at Grimsby 
called Last Adventurers. 
[7 was quite in keeping then that he 

should choose a converted schooner 
at Chiswick as his dwelling. It was 
a very comfortabe home, with stoves 
for heating, a geyser for hot water, 
telephone, and so on. 

One day there he read Of Mice 
and Men. It was his introduction to 
Steinbeck and he was thrilled by it. 


A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


It seemed the most amazing coinci- 
dence that not long afterwards he 
should be rung up by Norman 
Marshall, asking if he would play 
the part of Lennie in the play of that 
story. “Lennie” was the sort of 
part actors prayed foa 

All this time, Niall had humped 
his anatomy ané physiology books, 
reading them when he could, leaving 
them by for months, then returning 
to them, but never able to forget 
that he had once started off with the 
idea of becoming a doctor. 


GOoneR or later he knew that when 

he had enough money he would 
go back to being a medical student. 
The folding up of the Steinbeck 
play arranged before this seemed to 
be a good time. There was little 
doing in the theatrical world. He had 
enough money to carry on for a bit 


and he managed to persuade Charing ‘ 


Cross Hospital to take him on their 
books as a clin‘eal student. How- 
ever, he could not enter this hospi- 
tal until he had passed in anatomy 
and physiology. 

He had already done a good deal 
of study for it. Professor Stibbie was 
sympathetic and agreed to allow 
MacGinnis to study those preliminary 
subjects at King’s and said that if he 
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found it difficult to get to lectures 
and so om, they would be lenient so 
long as the actor showed that he was 
serious. 


AT Christmas, he got a job as a 

temporary postman. He remem- 
bers a few days before Christmas 
humping a large bag of parcels up 
and down the streets, up hundreds 
of stairs, knocking at doors, trying to 
find people to accept their presents. 

The rain slid steadily down his 
neck, his boots squelched through 
the water. He felt thoroughly miser- 
able. It was getting late, he still had 
a number of letters and parcels to 
deviver, and felt he could not walk 
another step. 

Suddenly, he was confronted by 
temptation—a large and very beauti- 
ful pillar-box. Temptation was too 
strong for him, and he posted the lot. 
In May, he passed his anatomy 
and physiology. Now the wards, the 
casualty, the operating theatre, 
patients, real people with minds and 
souls, the real stuff of medicine, lay 
just ahead of him. 

It was the greatest moment of his 
life. Much greater than any of his 
film triumphs, first nights or any- 
thing eise—because he knew then 
that he would become a doctor. 


NATURAL history book states that the last wolf in Ireland 
was killed at Myshall, County Carlow, in 1786. We must 
take another look on our doorstep. 


OME scientists don’t seem 0 be sure whether splitting 


the atom was a wise crack. 


Hist heels were invented by a girl who was kissed on the 
foreheac 


* 
* 


Has O’Casey 


E can find Se4n O’Casey in 
Devon pouring out the flood, 

now creaming, now Liffey- 
colour, of his autobiography, and 
wondering why the English theatre 
is so slow to adventure with his last 
plays. 

True, his symbolic Irish comedy, 
Cock-a-docdle Dandy, was staged in 
Texas. It was done in England, by 
an amateur company at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. But the West End 
theatre, while ready, if maybe less 
ready than it was, to court Anouilh 
and Sartre, remains frostily silent to 
the genius of the Dublin tenements. 

The B.B.C. broadcast The Silver 
Tassie in its survey of the English 
theatre since 1900; alas, the play was 
not radio-active, but when I re-read 
it carefully and anxiously after the 
broadcast, to assure myself that this 
was still the play I remembered from 
an autumn evening in 1929, it kept 
me, fixed, until midnight. 


‘T#4T, in itself, may not be evidence; 
but I know others who have 

rubbed the covers of their collected 

O’Casey by constant usage. 

This dramatist must not be judged 
merely by the vagaries of the West 
End theatre. Today I fear that he 
is becoming a kick-about among 
academic writers, which is a pity. It 
is so fatally easy to criticise and dis- 


A well-known London drama critic regrets that West End managers 
boycott the baffling genius from the Dublin tenements 


J. C. TREWIN 


Condensed from Dramatists of Today (London: Staples. 16/-) 


Gone Wrong? 


Roses For ME” (written 

in 1943; produced in Lon- 
don during 1946) is one of the 
best of the later plays. 

Oak Leaves and Lavender 
(1945) is the d-gmatist’s most 
obvious failure for the stage; I 
have to qualify this by recalling 
its appearance, at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in 1946, as one 
of the most thoroughly botched 
productions in the last decade. 

O’Casey’s personal tribute to 
Britain in the years of peril is a 
brand of symbolic synthesis, a 
mixture of fantasy and “realism” 
in which the play, its dialogue 
ablaze like the leaves of a beech- 
wood in autumn, is set between 
a pair of shadow-masques. 


sect in the study, far from the battle- 
line. O’Casey’s work must be appre- 
ciated in the theatre for which he 
has written it; but—and here we toss 
up our hands—where is the right 
Irish cast? 


Irish labourer, a man of the 
tenements, a militant rationalist 
and for ever a rebel, battling hard 
against the pricks, first put forward 
his genius before Dublin audiences 
in the middle twenties and at the 
Abbey Theatre. It was at a time 
when, more than anything, the stage 
lacked high speech. 
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WE may not always see the “ significality ” of the plays; but we can 

hear for ourselves. Hearing, we can often forgive the dramatist 
his attachment to the theatrical conventions of Boucicault, mixed 
with balladry, expressionist Swedish drill, and occasional dives into 
a lingo that reminds us of Leigh Hunt’s comment on Sheridan’s 
Pizarro, from the German of Kotzebue: 

“In its highest flights it is downright booth at a fair—a tall, 
spouting gentleman in tinsel.” 

At his meridian, Se4n O’Casey will always stand apart from, and 
above, the other dramatists of his day as an original: a lovable, 
wayward genius who can illuminate a theatre, but who must ever 
exasperate those who ask first for the tidy, parcelled message, the 
shaped play, the work mortised and tenoned, the “austere regard 
of control ”’. 

O’Casey can be a lord of language: for that playgoers will thank 
him. Let pedants move along, if they will, in a “ mournin’ coach ”. 


They will be poorly attended, for Sean O’Casey must live. 


The Elizabethans had known how 
to keep their plays moving through 
a gale of high words. We hear the 
sound at full today when a Shake- 
speare company has been able to let 
itself go, to glory in the verses, to 
hurtle it to the gallery. 

It was in the chaos of the nineteen- 
twenties, among the _ snip-snap 
naturalism of the day, that the Eliza- 
bethan voice sounded again. Visitors 
to the Abbey in Dublin found sud- 
denly the Elizabethan juxtaposition 
of tragedy and farce, the heightened 
speech, the quality of excitement that 
can rouse the dullest, soggiest audi- 
ence. It is the privilege of an Irish 
dramatist to do this. O’Casey’s lips 
were royally touched. 


"THRouGHOuT the Dublin plays, as 

in the first of them, The Shadow 
of a Gunman (1923), the dialogue is 
heightened, edged for tragic or comic 
effect. But one might as well seek to 
show the quality of Hamlet by quot- 
ing Hamlet’s words to Osric: “ Your 
bonnet for his right use, tis for the 


head.” The three plays of Ireland in 
a state o’chassis established the name 
of O’Casey. 

In his first three full-length plays, 
two masterpieces and a smaller work, 
the rebel had not burst all the 
bounds. He could say to an inter- 
viewer: “ They tell me The Shadow 
of a Gunman breaks all the rules. If 
characters live, and the play holds 
the audience, it’s enough.” But there 
were many more rules to break yet. 


]™ was after The Plough and the 

Stars that O’Casey, for some critics, 
lost himself, passing from Dublin 
into plays that come to us in a mag- 
nificently muddled whirl of aggres- 
sive eloquence. 

But, first, that bridge-play, The 
Silver Tassie. 

The Abbey had refused the Tassie, 
of which Bernard Shaw wrote later 
to Lady Gregory: “It is literally a 
hell of a play; but it will clearly force 
its way on to the stage and Yeats 
should have submitted to it as a 
calamity imposed upon him by the 


Act of God, if he could not welcome 
it as another Juno.” 

C. B. Cochran, with typical acu- 
men, took it and found a remarkable 
cast for it (Beatrix Lehmann, Barry 
Fitzgerald, the young Charles Laugh- 
ton), and a second-act setting by 
Augustus John of the “jagged and 
lacerated ruin of what was once a 
monastery”, dominated by a great 
howitzer. 


"CASEY was now away from Ire- 

land, self-exiled. He had never 
truckled to popular taste, and he 
never has. While critics mourned, he 
found his own way to write, a highly 
personal way. None of his other 
work, though it could have been 
written by nobody else, has held us 
entirely. 

We read the plays for their colour, 
their torrents of language—happiest 
always when O’Casey writes in the 
Dublin idiom—and we wonder at 
the methods (prose, verse, song, 
dance, incantation, melodrama, slap- 
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stick) that the dramatist uses to drive 
his message across the footlights. As 
a rule, we fail almost entirely to 
appreciate the message. We know 
that O’Casey is being uncommonly 
urgent about something: attacking 
hypocrisy in his Hyde Park morality, 
Within the Gates (1934); glorifying 
Cemmunism~ in the propagandist 
piece, The Star Turns Red (1940); 
praising the English war effort in Oak 
Leaves and Lavender (1945). But we 
think less of what he says than the 
way in which he says it. 

O’Casey’s foaming, surfing exuber- 
ance must always frighten a play- 
goer who hates to see the theatre 
used theatrically, but they would 
have known his quality on Bankside 
when dramatists who walked the 
stage in kingly-flashing coats were 
ready with the “ ball of gold that set 
all Troy on fire ”. 

Sean O’Casey writes for the ear. 
He overwrites with the gusto of a 
stormy night in the Wicklow hills: 
we cannot be too angry with him. 


Comedy Stew 


ONE butcher to another: “I like to wait on brides. They 
don’t remember what prices used to be.” 


‘THe butcher was weighing a chop when his customer 
observed: “Say, you’re giving me a lot of bone there, 


aren’t you?” 


“Oh no, I’m not,” said the butcher. “ You’re paying for 


it.” 


"THE person who doesn’t exceed the feed limit has a better 
chance of living a long time. 


—Happy Variety. 


E optimist says: “ Pass the cream.” The pessimist says: 


“Is there any milk left?” 
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Men, Women and Marriage 


Do and Do Not... 


ARRIAGE, LIKE EVERY WAY OF LIFE, 

has its “do’s and don’t’s” accor- 
ding to Very Rev. Columban Thuis, 
of St. Benedict, Louisiana. These in- 
clude, he said: 

“Don’t marry for a. handsome face, 
Do marry for beauty of character. 
Don’t marry a set of circumstances. 
Do marry a true consort. Don't 
marry for curly hair. Do marry for 
a good head and heart. Don’t marry 
with too great an age difference. 

“Don’t go window-shopping for a 
mate. Do see what he or she is like 
at home. Don’t marry against your 
parents’ opposition. Don’t marry for 
recreation. Do marry for procreation 
and children. 

“Don’t say: ‘I am sick of the 
wedded home life.’ Do say: ‘I am 
homesick for my marriage bliss at 
home.’ Don’t marry for lust. Do 
marry for the fulfilment of the 
desires of God. 

“Don’t make. the home a parking 
place. Do make of it a paradise on 
earth.” 


The Marry”? Widow 
WISHES ONE COULD LEARN THE 
fruits of this advertisement in a 
mid-Victorian newspaper : 


Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy and hard to 
please ; 

When pain or sickness rend the 
brow 

A ministering angel thou. 

A young widow, highly con- 

nected, dark hair and eyes, con- 


sidered pretty, good income, de- 
sires to marry. She does not deny 
that she might, at times, realise 
the two first lines of the couplet 
quoted above, but she can assure 
any gentleman, willing to make the 
experiment, that she is as likely to 
be true to the conclusion. (Address 
with Editor). 

What a wife she would have made 

for an Advertising Agent! 


—The Standard. 
Is it Selfishness ? 


aRounD you AT THE “Boys” 

in a typical Irish country town. 
Films, dances, football, cigarettes and 
drink—they do themselves well! It 
is sheer selfishness, I believe, that 
keeps most of them from accepting 
the duties, sacrifices and adult fulfil- 
ment of marriage. 

True, the late marriages have 
tangled roots in our history: the 
terrible Famine years that branded 
the slogan “ Security First” into the 
national mind; the possessive mothers 
who have a century of emigration and 
splintered families behind them; a 
certain religious formalism that en- 
courages a negative attitude towards 
sex and marriage. 

More direct is the effect of our 
land tenure system: it has been esti- 
mated that only 6 per cent. of male 
Irish land-owners are under thirty- 
five, but 27 per cent. over sixty-five 
years of age. 

There are signs that change is 
coming slowly. The 1951 Census 
Summary says: “The changes since 
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1936 have resulted in the percentage 
of men unmarried at the ages twenty- 
five-thirty-four being lower than at 
any Census since 1891, while the per- 
centage of women unmarried at these 
ages is still the lowest since 1881.” 
—Sunday Press. 


Man of the House 


F MEN TOOK MORE INTEREST IN THE 

running of the home, standards 

wowd improve—because men are less 
conservative than women. 

I would like to see the man’s sense 
of organisation, his ability to stand 
outside a problem and look at it from 
ail sides being applied to the plan- 
ning of the home. 

Women, in my view, have not the 
same sense. They are too caught up 
with the whole prob.em of living in 
the home. It is too much on top of 
them for them to be able to view it 
from the outside. 

—Mr. Rosert McKINISTRY 
(Belfast architect). 


Haste to the Wedding ! 


DOUBT NOT BUT YOU HAVE HEARD 

of the Barony of Forth weddings, 
which are very uncommon, out of 
the way, and droll. They first pre- 
pare a large waste cabin, malthouse 
or barn where they place tables, 
benches, etc., with wads of straw 
in several parts of it. 

After the couple are joined by 
the priest’s hands and an oaten ring, 
and every person present has heartily 
smacked the bride, they first make a 
collection for the priest, then the 
piper, and last for the itinerant 
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Does Hubby Snore ? 
[¥ you are worried by your hus- 
band’s snoring, keep saying: 
“ Puss, puss, puss, puss,” sound- 
ing the “s” distinctly. He will 
soon stop. 
—Lourdes Messenger. 


beggars, who have all assembled to 
make merry with the happy pair. 

This ceremony over, they seat 
themseives to dinner, the bride at the 
upper end of the table and the priest 
at the lower; the bridesmen, brides- 
maids, etc., all ranged in proper 
order, with the bridegroom as atten- 
dant or butler, who does not pre- 
sume to sit at table; but takes a bit, 
now and again, behind backs. They 
all (but the bride) eat very heartily. 

After dinner, the bride is handed 
over the table by the head brides- 
man, who has the favour of dancing 
with her. Then there is an apple 
thrown up, and whoever recovers it 
is honoured with dancing second, in 
conjunction with any of the brides- 
maids he fancies. 

When they have danced and drank, 
the bridesmen form a party to carry 
off the bride, vi et armis; which they 
commonly accomplish. There is im- 
mediately a hue and cry after’ them. 

It is a kind of old custom or for- 
mality used among them to try how 
far the bridegroom would go to find 
his rib, and prove his affection to his 
lovely Eurydice. 

—ANGUS GRIFFITH in the Dublin 

Magazine, 1864. 


MARRIAGE is not a destination—it’s a journey. 


HE that marries for money earns it. 


IS is a woman’s world. When a man is born people ask: 

“How is the mother?” When he marries they ex- 
claim: “What a lovely bride!” And when he dies they 
inquire: “How much did he leave her?” 
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A priest examines the mystery of poltergeists 


Spirits Who Throw Things at You 


REV. PROFESSOR J. McCARTHY, D.D., D.C.L. 


HERE is no official Church teach- 

ing as to the identity of polter- 

geists or as to the nature of 
poltergeist activities. 

While we must treat with the 
greatest reserve the accounts of pol- 
tergeist phenomena, there does seem 
to be a residue of cases in regard to 
which the evidence is incontestable. 
The late Father Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., who spent years in a study 
of the question, has expressed him- 
self as satisfied regarding the reality 
of many poltergeist phenomena, and 
he has quoted others who have 
closely examined and even witnessed 
the extraordinary happenings in some 
of the better-known cases. 

Poltergeist activities and infesta- 
tions, though widely separated in 
time and place, seem to follow a 
more or less definite and consistent 
pattern. The activities are generally 
of a noisy and violent character. 


PHYSICAL objects, oftentimes of great 
weight, are thrown around and 
move in the most eccentric paths, in 
defiance of all known laws of gravita- 
tion. 
Confusion and disturbance are 
created, bells are rung, furniture and 


domestic utensils are upset and 
broken—but, as a general rule, no 
physical injury is directly caused to 
human persons. 


The phenomena seem to be com- 


pletely purposeless. They have been 
described as being, in the main, 
childish and mischievous and as 
being calculated to mock and annoy 
rather than to cause physical injury 
to the persons who are the recipients 
of the poltergeist visitations. 

To whom or to what are these. 
poltergeist activities duc? As we see 
this question, the only reasonably 
satisfactory answer is to say that they 
are due to diabolic agencies, and per- 
haps particularly to the fallen angels. 
Yet we realise that this is not an 
entirely satisfying answer. It seems 
somewhat unreasonable to predicate 
of diabolic agencies, which are gifted 
with angelic intellects, the highly 
ridiculous activities which are so 
characteristic of poltergeist visita- 
tions. But it would be even more un- 
reasonable to attribute these activities 
to disembodied souls—to the souls 
of unbaptised children in Limbo, for 
instance. 


souls, apart from 

special divine assistance, could not 
be responsible for the physical phen- 
omena of poltergeist manifestations. 
We can and, indeed, we must accept 
that the spirits of the departed do 
sometimes appear, but only for very 
important purposes. But we cannot 
conceive God as intervening specially 
to help disembodied spirits to throw 
the crockery about! 


Condensed from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
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On the other band, it is accepted 
teaching that gagelic spirits can, 
without special divine aid, exercise 
considerable power over material 
things and can produce marvellous 
effects especially by the local move- 
ment of material elements. 

Angelic spirits can even use living 
bodies, human and animal, as their 
instruments and can assume human 
shape. Briefly, then, angelic spirits 
(and we are thinking of the fallen 
angels here) could, without special 
divine help, produce the poltergeist 
phenomena. 

It does not seem possible that all 
the reported incidents could be due 
to natural unknown forces, to latent 
electric or telekinetic dynamisms or 
to the special psychical powers of 
some of those present or associated 
with the manifestations. 

But it is interesting to note that 
in very many of reported instances 
the occurrences of the poltergeist 
phenomena were somehow connected 
with, or traceable to, the presence of 
a particular individual—oftentimes a 
child. 

This may indicate that the par- 
ticular individual was being used as 
a medium for the diabolic activity. 


Why, if the poltergeist phenomena 

are due to diabolic agencies, are 

the rites of exorcism not effective to 
banish the disorder? 

Father Thurston writes: “ Experi- 

ence has shown that the exorcism and 
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comminatory rites of the Church are 
not always, or indeed generally, effec- 
tive in putting an end to poltergeist 
disturbances, though they sometimes 
produce a temporary mitigation. On 
the other hand, I have come across a 
few cases in which a special novena 
or the saying of Mass seems definitely 
to have got rid of the nuisance.” 

We know from Sacred Scripture 
that some of the exorcisms performed 
by the Apostles were not successful. 

This can be used as an argument 
for our view that the agencies 
responsible for the infestations were 
diabolic in the particular instances; 
and, if in those, why not in others? 
Moreover, the exorcisms in many 
cases mitigated the poltergeist mani- 
festations—and who can say what 
imponderable results the exorcisms 
may have had in every case? 


ExorcisMs are primarily directed to 

the spiritual order—only second- 
arily to physical and observable 
manifestations. 

We do not know how far it is true 
that fakirs and ju-ju men can quell 
genuine manifestations of the polter- 
geists. And, in so far as it is true, 
we cannot offer any convincing 
explanation as to how it is done. 

But perhaps it may be a case of 
setting a spirit to catch, or rather to 
banish, a spirit. 

The fallen angels are not immune 
from envy. They have not purged 
their pride and prejudice. 


od 


Worth Repeating 
‘The clock passes time by keeping its hands busy. 


T is seldom that we find out how great are our resources 
until we are thrown upon them. 


‘ 


The Woman in the Window 


LIAM ROBINSON 


ROM her Cork castle window 4 
FP iitue woman watches the ships 

beneath go out to sea. Yet she 
never feels a pang of adventure. For 
she has had two lifetimes of strange 
travel, and the castle is now her per- 
manent home. 

Blackrock Castle, with its lancet 
windows, fat towers, and slipway 
from its cellars straight into the river, 
is the kind of fairy-tale castle you 
see on the Rhine. And the lady in 
the window is the kind of person 
you seldom see anywhere. 

Ten travel books find room for the 
name of Hope Morris—now Mrs. 
Waters. One calls her “ The unsung 
heroine of South America”. It’s im- 
possible to pick any spot on the map 
of South America’s tropical interior 
where she has not lived. 


E “Private—Keep Out” notice 

on the gates need not scare 
you. It is there (and the Waters hate 
it) because of 1,000 tourist knocks to 
“see the Castle ”. 

To sip tea and chat in the castle 
with Mrs. Waters is to get a digest 
of a dozen unwritten travellers’ 
books. 

Adventure started for her as the 
young Virginian bride of an engineer 
named Morris who set off for Peru 
in search of oil. It took them through 
jungles, swamps, and head hunters’ 
villages. 

They went through Bolivia, into 
the Great Chaco desert to Paraguay 
and the Argentine, with near-revolu- 


tions and roast monkey on the way. 

After a six months’ journey, 2,000 
miles of the Amazon stretched 
beyond. 

You look at Mrs. Waters’s fine, 
manicured hands, and she tells you: 
“My chores on the wood-burning 
steamer were cleaning the eight guns 
aboard.” 

When her husband died she 
opened a pension in Lima. After 
steaming hot swamps and the choking 
deserts, she remembers it nostalgic- 
ally: “Cool, green creepers, wrought 
iron, a staff of eleven, and the com- 
pany of travellers, explorers, scien- 
tists, and writers.” 

Then came Cork engineer George 
Waters, a new home in Ecuador— 
and now the castle on the Lee. In 
her castle she designs and paints 
linen, shoots the shuttle on her big 
loom—and sometimes thinks of the 
weird night sounds she heard on the 
Amazon. 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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It’s funny what comes into your mind... 


Blarney Is Not Boloney 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


HERE is a difference between 

blarney and boloncey. Blarney is 

the varnished truth; boloney is 
the unvarnished lie. 

Blarney is flattery laid on so thin 
you love it; boloney is flattery laid 
on so thick you hate it. 

To tell a woman who is forty: 
“You look like sixteen,” is boloney. 
The blarney way of saying it is: 
“Tell me how old you are, I should 
like to know at what age women are 
most beautiful.” 


[ ONcE had to resort to blarney on 

the occasion of a joint concert 
given by John McCormack and 
Grace Moore. On the way in, I met 
Lily McCormack (Mrs. John McCor- 
mack). She inquired where I would 
be seated in the theatre. I said: 
“Up in the balcony.” 

“Come down and sit in my box.” 

So I went down to her box. John 
McCormack came out, sang a few 
songs, looked up to Lily, his wife, 
spotted me, and said: “Oh, I see 
we have Father Sheen in the audi- 
ence. Let us have him come down 
and say a few words to you tonight.” 

I had no more business being on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall at a musi- 
cal concert than I had playing for 
Roscommon at Croke Park. 

What could you say on such an 
occasion? I resorted to a bit of 
blarney and told the story of John 
McCormack : 


angels and some fairies 
assisted God in the making of 
the babe of Athlone. One of the 
angels went to the Shannon and 
stole from its waters the lilt. The 
fairies went down to Killarney, 
where on one side of the road the 
sun shines, and on the other side it 
rains, like a child that smiles 
through its tears and makes human 
rainbows. One took a ray of sun- 
shine, the other a drop of rain. 

“By fairy magic the ray of sun- 
shine was converted into a smile and 
the drop of rain into a tear. The lilt 
and the smile and the tear were 
given to the babe of Athlone. The 
angel who stood nearby said: ‘Oh, 
if he only had a voice, to articulate 
this lilt, this smile, and this tear. I 
shall go to Heaven and ask God for 
a voice.’ 


Condensed from Life Is Worth Living (London: Peter Davies. 12/6) 
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BL4eney is always associated with imagination, which also seems 


a peculiar quaiity of the Irish. Those of you who have ever been 
to Killarney probabiy met the boatmen there. Once I asked: “ Is 


Killarney deep?” 


underwear.” 


giving me this.” 


VO Se Se Ses: 


“God said: ‘Over there in that 
corner of Heaven is a host of harps 
that have not been used since the day 
that Michael flashed his archangelic 
spear. Take from out one of those 
golden harps three golden chords, 
and string the throat of the babe of 
Athlone.’ 

“When the throat of the babe of 
Athlone had been strung with the 
golden chords from the golden harp 
of God, he cried. 

“The angel said: 
sing when he grows.’ 


‘Oh, he will 


“Deep? I had a nephew that dove in there six months ago. We 
got a postcard from him in Australia last week. He wants his winter 


I remember once being taken around Killarney by a charming 
driver. After the ride I inquired how much I owed. 

They never tell you, nor give you a direct answer. He said: “ You 
know how it is! I have a wife and ten children.” 

So I gave him what was considered a fair rate and a really good 
tip. Whereupon he toox off his coat, threw it over the horse’s head, 
and said: “ Father, I would be ashamed to let that horse see you 
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“THE fairies said: ‘No man ever 
sings without an inspircion for a 
song.’ 

“The angel said: ‘Where can we 
find it? Suppose we search for a 
flower that will be such an inspira- 
tion as to draw out all the melodies 
of that voice.’ 

“The angels and the fairies went 
down the East Coast and up the 
West, and finally they came to Dub- 
lin, where they found a beautiful 
Lily, and he has been singing to her 
ever since.” 


My Wonderful Oratory ! 


REMEMBER an occasion when I re- 

cited Joseph Mary Plunkett’s I See 
His Blood upon the Rose. It was 
some years ago at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Ireland. If there was 
ever a time in my life that I wanted 
to give a really fine oration, it was 
then. First of all, it was the Euchar- 
istic Congress, and second, because 
it was in Ireland, and third, because 
my grandparents did not come from 
Bessarabia. 


I was talking without any notes. 
Just before I decided to quote the 
poem, I threw out this line: “ Ire- 
land has never recognised any other 
king but Christ, and no other Queen 
but Mary.” 

You can imagine how the Irish 
liked that! Instead of paying atten- 
tion to the poem I was reciting, I 
gave myself an intellectual spanking, 
saying to myself: “Now, no more 
cracks about kings and queens. This 
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quiet, unassuming men who 

is Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, was born in El Paso, 
lilinois, almost fifty-nine years 
ago. 

Fulton J. Sheen was one of 
the four sons of Newton Morris 
and Delia (Fulton) Sheen. He 
was baptised Peter, took John 
when he was confirmed, but later 
adopted his mother’s maiden 
name. 

The picturesque village of 
Croghan, Co. Roscommon, is 
rightly proud of the fact that 
this great American churchman’s 
father was born there. 

Degrees came quickly to the 
young Irish-American. From 
his B.A. in 1917, and his M.A. in 
1919, he went to St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Minnesota, where he was 
ordained in 1919. A year later, 
the Catholic University of 
America gave him his §.T.B. and 
J.C.B. (Theology and Canon 
Law). 

Papal dignities have not been 
slow in coming, either. He was 
made a Papal Chamberlain in 
1934 and a Domestic Prelate in 
1935. Today he is Titular Bishop 
of Cesarina, and auxiliary to 
Cardinal Spellman, whom, many 
think, he will follow into the 
College of Cardinals. 


—FRANK SCULLY in the 
Sunday Press. 


is the Eucharistic Congress; say 
nothing that can be misinterpreted 
politically, no matter how bright you 
think it is.” I whipped myself so 
hard that when I reached the ninth 
line, “ All pathways by His feet are 


worn”, my mind “went a complete 
and total biank. 


[ could not think of the last three 

lines. It was one of those bianks 
that we had during an examination 
in school—there is a finality about 
it; no use looking for the idea; it 
simply is not there. I stopped for 
what seemed like a minute, then said 
to the audience: “I am sorry, I 
have forgotien.” 

I saw thousands of Irish jaws 
drop in disappointment, and when 
an Irish jaw drops, it collapses. 

It is funny what comes to your 
mind in moments like these. What 
flashed across my mind was a line 
of Patrick Henry’s: “When you are 
in difficulty in an oration, throw 
yourself into ‘the middle of a sen- 
tence, and trust God Almighty to 
get you to the other end.” 


So I did! I began: “I am glad I 

have forgotten.” Of course, I 
really was not; but since I did not 
know what to say, I started over 
again: “If I have ever prayed to 
forget anything, I would have prayed 
to have forgotten these lines. There 
is beautiful symbolism in the forget- 
fulness. That symbolism is_ that, 
standing on the anvil of Ireland’s 
soil, one should be able to hammer 
and forge out the sparks of his own 
poetry and not be dependent even 
on a magnanimous soul like Joseph 
Mary Plunkett.” 

When I had finished the oration, 
the chairman said: “Father Sheen, 
that was a wonderful trick of 
oratory, pretending that you forgot.” 

It was too tragic to be a pretence. 


D 
F-very kind of good deed is in itself a Press agent for God. 
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He won his greatest triumphs on a diet 


Carson—The Terror of the Courts 


DAVID WILLIAMSON 


ORD CARSON was the second son 

of an architect who became 

vice-president of the Royal 
Institute of Irish Architects. His 
mother was a descendant of General 
Lambert, of Cromwell’s Army, who 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

After attending private schools, 
Carson entered Trinity College, 
Dubiin, and did well in examina- 
tions without obtaining a first class 
degree. 

He was called to the Irish Bar, 
and in his first important case, deal- 
ing with a building contract, he 
examined his father, who was a wit- 
ness. He won the case. 

Two years later, and with only £50 
saved, he feli in love with Miss Sarah 
Kirwan, and he married her in 1880. 
His health was not good, and soon 
after his marriage his young wife had 
to nurse him through an attack of 
typhoid. 


Alt through his career, while work- 
ing unceasingly, Carson was fight- 
ing against a series of ailments. 

Tim Healy complimented him on 
a brilliant speech in court and said: 
“ You must have had a grand break- 
fast to have done it. What did you 
have?” 

Carson replied in a melancholy 
voice: “A bottle of medicine.” 

In later years, I often saw him 


HEN Carson, the youngest 

Q.C. in Ireland, decided, in 
1894, to practise in England, 
C. F. Darling, afterwards a 
famous judge, said: “I suppose 
you have come over here to 
practise and take the bread out 
of our mouths?” 

To which Carson replied: 
“It will be no use my taking 
chambers. I'll be no one, and 
nobody will know me.” 

Darling said: “You let me 
paint your name outside my 
chambers, and you will have five 
times my practice in a year.” 
And thus it happened, and 
Darling remained a_ staunch 
friend. 


come into court carrying a medicine 
bottle, as well as his brief. He became 
almost a hypochondriac in his ner- 
vous apprehension, yet he managed 
to accomplish an enormous amount of 
work. 

Many stories are told of Carson’s 
ready wit. Once, cross-examining a 
man, he asked: “Is it true you 
drink?” “ That’s my business,” re- 
plied the witness. “ Any other busi- 
ness?” Carson responded. 


REMEMBER a case when Sir Edward 
led the prosecution against Horatio 
Bottomley. I think he anticipated an 
easy victory. But wily Bottomicy 


Condensed from Weekly Scotsman 
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came into court followed by a clerk 
carrying an impressive quantity of 
law-books. 

After a brief opening of the case, 
which was tried by the late Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams, Mr. Bot- 
tomley addressed the judge, saying 
he would spare him any lengthy 
defence, for he relied entirely on 
case law. 

Volume after volume was handed 
up to the judge, who perused them 
carefully. Then he said that the 
defendant had proved his case, and 
dismissed it. I cannot forget the 
angry scowl on Sir Edward’s face ut 
this ignominious defeat. 


S'k Epwarp’s forte was cross- 
examination in criminal cases, and 
probably his most memorable 
achievement was the devastating 
cross-examination of Oscar Wilde, 
who withered under the rapid fire of 
questions which sealed his fate. 

I heard him on another occasion 
demolish a city financier of more 
wealth than probity. The pitiless un- 
veiling of the man’s tricks hushed the 
court into a dead silence. 

In commercial cases, such as this 
was, Sir Edward worked extremely 
hard to master the intricacies of the 
Stock Exchange, amazing experts by 
his complete knowledge of methods. 

Once on his feet, he resented any 
interruption from the bench, and his 
juniors hardly ever dared to whisper 
to him on any point which he was 
making. 

But Carson was generous in ap- 
preciating the efforts of rising men at 


the Bar and often complimented them 
on their speeches. 


PARLIAMENT has not often been 

a victorious battle-ground for 
famous lawyers. Speaking to a brief 
in the courts is not a good pre- 
paration for debates in the House of 
Commons. 

But Carson was fortunate in win- 
ning the ear of the House of Com- 
mons, and when he rose to Cabinet 
rank he became more conciliatory 
and less scathing than he used to be. 

Early this century Carson appeared 
in a case which has an important 
place in his legal career. A boy cadet, 
aged thirteen, at the Naval College, 
Osborne, the son of Mr. Martin 
Archer-Shee, was withdrawn from 
the college under a charge of stealing 
a postal order. 

“There is only one man who can 
help us,” said the lad’s uncle, Major 
Archer-Shee, M.P., “and that is 
Edward Carson.” 

Convinced of the wrong done to 
the boy on the threshold of his 
career, Carson worked for several 
months to obtain a Petition of Right, 
and this was tried before Mr. Justice 
Ridley. After masterly cross-examina- 
tion by Sir Edward, the case ended 
with complete vindication of George 
Archer-Shee. 

Four years afterwards, Archer-Shee 
gave his life as a young officer in the 
World War. 

Several years ago The Winslow 
Boy, a play founded on the story of 
the case, had a great success, and has 
been revived, filmed, and broadcast. 


y WOMEN love us for our defects. If we have enough of 
them, they will forgive us everything. 


—WILDE. 
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Who is the happier man ? 


Look Up My Brother in Donegal 


PROFESSOR J. EDGAR SIMMONS 


bus jouvney was carrying me 
Mo a strange mission. I was 
making my way to a small 
village in Donegal where I was to 
deliver a messege from a dead Irish- 
man in America to a younger brother, 
now eighty, whom he never saw. 
When I was fcu teen years old, 
Mr. Clark down in Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, had said to me whimsically: 
“Now, when you’re a man and 
travelling the worid as I did when I 
was a boy, you must go to Ireland. 
I’ve a brother there I’ve never seen. 
He was born after I sailed. You tell 
him that an old man who is his 
brother sends his love,” and then he 
turned back to the piles of papers 
on his desk. 


OBERT CLARK built levees to keep 

the Mississippi from flooding his 
and his neighbours’ cotton planta- 
tions in Louisiana, and later he 
bought a hotel in the city. He was 
a busy man—so busy he never got 
back to Ireland. 

The reason I didn’t forget his 
nostalgic request was not his words, 
for they were spoken lightly enough, 
but a soft, half-yearning look in the 
deep blue eyes that for a moment 
lost the hardness which a swift, com- 
petitive society had put there. 

All that was Ireland of story- 
books pooled up and _ glistened 
strangely, gayly, sadly, beckoningly in 


the old man’s eyes. And now, a 
number of years later, I was on my 
way. 

The brother stood in the doorway 
of his farmhouse at the foot of the 
Donegal mountains at dusk. Behind 
him the sea that had borne away his 
brother and left him, washed in and 
sounded in our ears as it always had. 

“I’m from Natchez,” I said, and 
he knew what I meant. That was the 
beauty of it, that was the essence of 
it all; the hard bright core of it was 
in the unvoiced blue gleam in the 
old man’s eyes when I said the 
simple words that would have been 
jabberwocky to any other Irishman 
but him. 

We went inside and sat in the 
kitchen before a peat fire in the great 
range, and his daughters and grand- 
children came and stood ar-j then 
sat around, and no one said much. 

But the feeling still hung in the 
air among us, and to fix it forever, 
or possibly to make the bud of it 
burst into instant and greater bioom, 
I repeated the words and he leaned 
forward as if to say yes, but he didn’t. 

Then I bragged of his brother to 
him and to his daughters and grand- 
daughters and grandsons. 


] TOLD him about the great levees 

he had built to hold back the 
floods, of his striding the sandbags in 
his high boots with Negroes swarm- 
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ing up with the bags in arm-high 
lantern light; of his thousands of 
acres of cotton plopping into white 
bloom, of the scurrying, uniformed 
bellhops and porters in the hotel, of 
the hotel’s kitchens and bakeries like 
huge caves, of his brother’s gold 
watch presented him by the citizens 
of his town, of his rich brown 
malacca cane and shiny top hat. 

When we had all of us sat down 
and eaten in the big dining-room, and 
I had exhausted my stories of the 
brother, when the peat was soft ash, 
I turned to go. 

At the doorway I gave to the 
brother his brother’s love, as I had 
been bidden all those years ago, It 
was midnight, but none of us cared. 

I walked away with the night 
around me and the scund of the sea 
soft in the distance. A figure of 
sorrow walked with me where I 
thought I was a’one. 
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[ Dm not know why the sorrow had 
come. But the soriow was there, 
beside me, and I did not know wi® 
until I remembered again, as I always 
shall, the hand of the eighty-year-old 
man I had just bade good-night. 

It was a hand of labour, of honest 
toil, as hard as one of his own stone 
fences. And I felt ashamed that I 
had praised so m‘g'tily the brother 
who had emigrated io the children 
and the children’s children of the 
rock-handed old man who had stayed 
at home. 

And there is only one way I can 
ease my mind about that. 

I shall go to the sons and 
daughters, to the grandsons and 
grand-daughters of the other brother 
when I return to America and tell 
them of the stern beauty, the simple 
goodness, the natural piety I found 
in the stone hand of the brother who 
stayed at home. 


Signs of the Times | 


got to lose?” 


[N the window of a reducing specialist : 


* 


NOTIce in a dance hall: “The management reserve to 
themselves the right to expel any lady they think proper.” 
* 
window of a store which went bankrupt carried the 
following sign: “Opened by mistake.” 
* 


ROAD Sicn: Slow down before you become a statistic! 


AN opportunist: A man who makes hay from the grass 
that grows under your feet. 


* 
[Nsurance AGENT: “ Honestly, it’s the best policy.” 


“What have you 


ne 
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People thought he was Napoleon’s son 


A Prince with a Note-Book 


DR. CONSTANTIA MAXWELL 


RINCE PUCKLER-MUSKAU arrived 
P: Dublin from Holyhead on 

August 11, 1828. He was the 
friend of Goethe and Mehemet Ali, 
the Pasha of Egypt, and of other 
famous men of his time, a vigorous 
and extensive traveller, an eccentric 
who indulged in mad pranks, a rake 
and lover of women, a great lover of 
life, and withal very intelligent. The 
Prince had not enjoyed his experi- 
ence of the new steam-packet, for he 
wrote of his journey: 

“A more unprosperous voyage it 
is hardly possible to have. I was ten 
hours tossed about, sick to death. 
The heat, the disgusting smell of the 
steam boiler, the universal sickness— 
it was a frightful night. . . . Thank 
God it is over, and I once more feel 
firm ground under me.” 

His first impressions of Dublin 
were not favourable: “ This country 
has more resemblance to Germany 
than to England. The houses and 
streets have a dirty air... .” 

As he recovered from his journey, 
however, he was pleased to notice 
the air of gaiety that prevailed, de- 
spite their misery, among the poor. 

The Prince was young and strong. 
He mounted the Three-Rock Moun- 
tain on horseback and got a splendid 
view of the sea, the long range of 
the Wicklow hills, and the city itself 
“like a smoking lime-kiln in the 
green plain”. 


ON September 20, he left Galway 

for Limerick. The people had 
heard of his high rank, and they took 
this tall, distinguished and eccentric- 
looking stranger who revelied in 
style, for a natural son of Napoleon. 
Even when safely within doors they 
remained standing under his win- 
dows crying: “ Long Life to Napo- 
leon and Your Honour,” so that the 
next day he was glad to be able to 
slip out by a back door with a lad 
carrying his travelling bag, to take 
his place on the stage-coach (his 
carriage being sent on to await him 
at Cashel) which was to convey him 
to Killarney. 

After viewing the Lakes, Muckross 
Abbey and so on, he moved on “ in 
a car of the most wretched construc- 
tion” to Kenmare. He came here 
with a purpose. He had, of course, 
heard of the great O’Connell, now at 
the height of his power, and he had 
long wished to meet him. 


*CONNELL was at his house on the 

wild Kerry coast, some thirty 
miles distant. The Prince sent him a 
message, asking him if he might call 
upon him, and got a very polite 
invitation from the Liberator. 

The Prince describes O’Connel! as 
about fifty years old (he was actually 
fifty-three), and in excellent preser- 
vation, and he goes on: 

“.. . He looks much more like a 
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in most 


free and old-time pleasures. 


years to the full. 


The Termmpestuous Prince, as the German wanderer was called, died 
at Branitz in 1871—an old man who had certainly lived his eighty 


Musxavu left Dublin on December 14, 1828, taking an 
honest Irish servant with him. 

He had no idea of giving up his wanderings, for the study of men 
and manners was his passion. There is a touch of sadness, however, 
in his remark that the day of the aristocrats was passing, and that 
the middie classes, “ through the character of the times and public 
opinion”, were taking their place. 

In Ireland, he had found more relics of the old feudalism than 
ther places—more respect for rank, more licence for the 
individual, more disinterested kindness and hospitality, more care- 


general of Napoleon’s than a Dublin 
advocate. This resemblance is ren- 
dered much more striking by the 
perfection with which he speaks 
French—having been educated at the 
Jesuit Colleges at Douai and St. 
Omer. . . . His desire for celebrity 
seems to me boundless; and if he 
should succeed in obtaining emanci- 
pation, of which I have no doubt, his 
career, so far from being closed, will, 
I think, only then properly begin.” 


USKAU noticed that the Liberator 

had a magnificent voice, a sharp 
and quick understanding, and winning 
and popular manners, although (he 
adds) “ somewhat of the actor is per- 
ceivable in them; they do not con- 
ceal his very high opinion of him- 
self, and are occasionally tinged with 
what an Englishman would call 
vulgarity’ ”. 

His final judgment was_ that 
O’Connell was “no common man” 
—though “the 
monalty”. And as for his power: 
“This is so great, that at this 
moment, it only depends on him to 
raise the standard of rebellion from 
one end of the island to the other.” 


man of the com- 


E Prince had great sympathy 

with the Irish Catholics, whom 
he compared to the Greeks suffering 
under their Turkish masters, but, as 
he says later, he did not think that 
Emancipation was enough. He 
thought that the root of all evil in 
Ireland was the fact that the land 
was the property of an aristocracy 
whose interests would always lead 
them to reside in England. 

On September 30, he left Derry- 
nane, O’Connell himself escorting 
him to the boundaries of his 
demesne, mounted on a large and 
handsome grey horse, and looking 
more like a Napoleonic general than 
ever. 

Arriving at the inn at Cahir, the 
landlord told him, as a great piece 
of news, that the carriage and ser- 
vants of a foreign prince had been 
waiting for him in Cashel ‘for the 
last fortnight, but that His Highness 
had gone on a secret journey to 
O’Connell, and that the whole coun- 
try was in a stir and wonderment 
about it. 


MaAxY thought that he had been 
sent by the King of France with 
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A PRINCE WITH A NOTE-BOOK 


secret propositions to the Liberator, 
some had actually seen him in Lime- 
rick and held to the legend that he 
was a natural son of Napoleon. It 
was difficult to preserve an incognita 
in this land of rumour, and when he 
reached Cashel he found one of 
the Liberal Clubs of the county 
(formed to secure Emancipation and 
composed both of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics) sitting down to a 
dinner, to which he was immediately 
invited. 

About I00 persons were present, 
and everyone stood up as the Presi- 
dent led the distinguished foreigner 
to the top of the long table. His 
health was presently drunk, and 
speeches followed. 


N Dublin, he was invited out to 
dinner a great deal, one of his 


43 
hosts being the Viceroy, the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey, who asked him 
to his house in the Phoenix Park. 

He also saw much of Lady Mor- 
gan, who inquired how he liked her 
Life of Salvator Rosa, and told him 
that it was only ennui that set her pen 
in motion. “ Our destiny in this world 
is such a wretched one,” she said, 
“that I try to forget it in writing.” 

On one occasion she received him 
in her boudoir where he found her 
writing, not without some view to 
effect. She was elegantly dressed, 
with a mother-of-pearl and gold pen 
in her hand, and was employed on a 
new book entitled Memoirs of My- 
self and for Myself. She obligingly 
read him some passages from this 
work which he thought “very good”. 
Lady Morgan herself refers to the 
Prince as “a most finished fop ”. 


Ts Dr. Cronin’s experience, one of the main stumbling blocks to a belief 
in Christianity is the wide prevalence of evil and pain in the world. Why 
is this? He himself sought a solution, and at length found it in the Book 


of Job. 


“Here, indeed,” he writes, “was one who understood the true meaning 


and purpose of the brief span of man’s earthly years. But we, alas, in this 
materialistic age, obsessed by the pursuit of pleasure, driven by an insatiable 
craving for distraction, forget that mere enjoyment is not the be-all and 
end-al] of existence. 

“If we accept God and our own immortality, we understand that our 
lives are not meant to be a joy ride but a time—all too short—of prepara- 
tion; a moment, in terms of eternity, of testing and endurance, when we 
stand poised, so to speak, upon the threshold of the hereafter. 

“We are indeed destined to suffer, and the more we try to insulate our- 
selves against suffering the more we shal! suffer. By our acceptance of dis- 
comfort and pain, of disappointment and misfortune, by drinking to the 
dregs the bitter cup of sorrow, we survive the supreme test of submission to 


the Will of God.” 
—A. J. Cronin, Adventures in Two Worlds. 


Solving the Problem of Evil 


George Moore’s Dilemma 


REV. PATRICK J. PEYTON 


EORGE Moore rejected the super- 

natural foundation on which the 

Catholic religion rests. But 
having left the Catholic Church and 
proclaimed his action in a letter to 
the Press, he still felt the need of 
some Church, and, in his unhappi- 
ness, he tried without perhaps much 
previous inquiry, to join the Anglican 
Church. To his surprise, he was re- 
fused because he did not believe in 
the Divinity of Christ. 

But the minister asked Moore to 
repeat after him the Lord’s Pra, +r. 
Reluctantly, and without kneeling, 
Moore did. In Hail and Farewell, he 
tells us that he said to the minister 
then : — 

“TI have been dreading this prayer 
all the week, and I could hardly con- 
quer my fear, and at the same time 
a force behind myself prompted me 
to you.” 


iE minister gave him a prayer- 

book. Moore took it home and 
read, absorbed, with deep emo- 
tion: For the prayer said with 
Mr. Mahaffy had come out of my 
heart and the memory of it continued 
to burn, shedding a soft radiance. 
How happy I am!” And the con- 
fused man, although he denied 
Christ’s Divinity, yet speaks of the 
peace he felt in being “with Christ”. 

The psychologists must be antici- 
pated here: they, of course, have an 
explanation for this. And the psychia- 
trists, non-religious ones . (though 


there are many who are religious), 
they also believe in the consolation 
of prayer, as they do in the power 
of faith, and as they do in the mental 
relief of confession. The Church has 
a different, deeper explanation. But 
where prayer is concerned the 
Church and psychiatry can go at 
least this far in agreement: that if 
more people prayed there would be 
less unhappiness in the world. 

Psychiatry itself, indeed, can tell 
more striking stories of the effective- 
ness of prayer than the story of the 
brief happiness of George Moore. 
So, of course, can the Church: more 
stories, and more striking ones, than 
the psychiatrists can tell. And it, too, 
has evidence to sustain them. 


PeRHars the champions of mind 
over matter will accompany the 
Church even a little further and 
grant that if a man who is not par- 
ticularly religious prays long enough 
and with sufficient concentration he 
will become more religious, even de- 
vout. This belief is one reason the 
Church encourages people to pray. 
Without ruling out or even under- 
estimating the mere psychology of 
prayer, it holds that sincere and con- 
stant prayer is rewarded by increas- 
ing grace from God, so that even the 
most worldly man who has “the de- 
sire and who conscientiously and 
sufficiently avails himself of the gift 
of prayer can become a saint. 


Condensed from The Ear of God (London: Burns Oates. 5/-) 
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® Humour is where you find it 


KILLARNEY JARVEY WAS NEVER 
known to admit that the weather 
in Kerry was anything but near-per- 
fect. One “ summer ” day an Ameri- 
can tourist complained to him of the 
cold and rain. The jarvey drove 
along by the side of the lakes for a 
few minutes before answering: “A 
bit of a cool mist blowing in from 
the west all right”, he reluctantly 
admitted. “From the looks of this 
they must be getting a bad storm 
over in New York.” 


Maudrin Rue 


FTER A SUCCESSFUL CAREER IN BUSI- 

ness a Dublin man retired to his 
new estate in Kildare to become a 
country gentleman. To show that he 
“belonged ”, he took up fox-hunt- 
ing. 

His wife was asked whether she 
approved. “Well, I don’t know 
about approving”, she said, “ but it 
makes life more interesting. I never 
know which to expect home first any 
more—my husband or the horse.” 


Without Reservation 
FATHER BERNARD CULLEN, DIRECTOR- 
general of the Marquette League 
for missionary work among American 
Indians, while touring a reservation, 
asked his driver—a Red Indian—if it 
was safe to leave a briefcase in the 
car. 
“Yes,” grunted the driver. “No 
white men here.” 


Excused 

A DUBLIN JOURNALIST, DRAWN FOR 
jury service, asked to be excused. 

“We are very busy in the news- 

room,” he said, “and I ought to be 

there.” 

The judge commented: “So you 
think the paper couldn’t get along 
without you?” 

“No, your honour,” said the man, 
“TI know it could get along without 
me: But I don’t want it to find out!” 

“Excused,” said the judge. 

* * 

E YOUNG SOLDIER AT THE CURRAGH 
had an aversion to physical exer- 
cise. Reading was his favourite 
pastime. His company had been drill- 
ing for several hours one day shortly 


Songs for the Road 


‘THE motor-car driver should 
sing: 

At forty-five miles an hour: | 
Highways Are Happy Ways. 

At fifty-five miles: I'm But 
A Stranger Here, Heaven Is My 
Home. 

At sixty-five miles : 
My God To Thee. 

At seventy-five miles: When 
The Roll is Called Up Yonder 
I'll Be There. 

At eighty-five miles: 
I’m Coming Home. 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish 
Times. 


Nearer 


Lord, 


“My father used to deliver coal to James Foyce’s house. 
I’m thinkin’ of harin’ across the water to clean up a packet on 
lectures to American universities.” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


after his arrival in camp. When the Danger: Women at Work 
sergeant finally commanded: “ At “| THINK,” THE NEW _ TYPIST 
ease!” the exhausted recruit mut- announced triumphantly, “ that 
tered: “How wonderful is death!” the boss has decided to keep me!” 

“Who said that?” the sergeant “Has he said anything?” her 
yelled. friend asked. 

The guilty one smiled weakly: “I “No,” she replied happily, “ but 
believe it was Shelley, sir,” he this morning he bought me a 
replied. dictionary!” 
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ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


Shifting the Blame 
WOMAN STOOD ON THE EDGE OF 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin, 
watching the traffic, and biding her 
time until there was a clear road. 
A friend came up to her and said: 
“Are you waiting till the traffic 
clears? I wouldn’t bother if I were 
you—just turn your back on them, 
like I do, and if they hit you it’s 
their fault!” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


How’s Tricks ? 


CONCERT HAD BEEN ARRANGED IN 
a County Down village and a con- 
jurer from Belfast had been booked. 
The conjurer asked for an assistant 
from the audience. A farm labourer 
climbed up on the platform, looking 
the picture of rustic simplicity. 
“This seemed easy meat for the 
conjurer. He said: “Now, my man, 
would it surprise you if I took a 
rabbit out of your breast pocket?” 
“It would, indeed,” replied the 
countryman. “I have a ferret in yon 


pocket.” 
—Liberty. 


S THE BUS BECAME MORE CROWDED, 

the Dublin conductor chanted: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, please move 
to the front.” Then he added signi- 
ficantly as he punched the bell three 
times: “The rest of you stay here 
on the platform with me.” 


No Encore 

‘T#£ TOURING CIRCUS TOOK A ONE- 
night stand at Sligo and put out 

posters offering an audience to 

talented locals. One man said he’d 

dive into a barrel of water from 500 

feet. 
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A ladder was erected to a platform 
500 feet from the ground outside the 
tent, a barrel was filled with water 
and placed underneath, and the Con- 
nachtman took a flying leap. to land 
with a splash inside the barrel. 

“ Magnificent,” was the verdict of 
the circus boss. “I'll engage you at 
£10 weekly for the summer.” 

“No,” said the diver. 

“ {£25 weekly, on a three-year con- 
tract,” was the next offer. 

“ No ! 

“You are driving a hard bargain. 
But your act is the best I’ve seen in 
years. Ill make it £30 weekly and a 
share of my profits,” said the maestro. 

“No,” was still the reply. 

“Well, what do you think you’re 
worth?” 

“TI don’t want anything. I'll not 
take the job at all. This is the first 
time I ever dived into a barrel, and I 
don’t like it!” 


N ENGLISH ANGLER ONCE INQUIRED 
from his Irish gillie whether there 

were many fish in a certain river. 
“Fish, is it? If you were to boil 
the water you’d take out of it,” said 
the man, “you’d get the taste of 

salmon in your tea.” 

—Ge0. A. BIRMINGHAM, The 
Lighter Side of Irish Life. 


Faith, Hope and Travel 
LIMERICK GIRL HAD NOT BEEN 
too well for some years, and de- 

cided to try and collect sufficient 

money to make the pilgrimage to 

Lourdes. 

Mabel O’Brien, wife of Dermod 


O’Brien, famous painter, whose 
grandfather was an 1848 patriot, 


= 


“Funny, last year I could jump it easily—must be out of practice 


or somet 


charitably helped; but, good Protes- 

tant that she was, ventured to sug- 

gest that there was no necessity to 

travel abroad for a miracle cure. 

“God is as powerful in Ireland as 
in France,” she said. 

“ Of course, Ma’am, but you must 
use a little strategy.” 

—Legnnox Rosinson in Palette 
and Plough. 


—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 


A MAN WAS BEING SHAVED IN A 

barber’s shop when the door 
opened and a policeman shouted: 
“Hey, O’Malley, your house is on 
fire.” 

The man sprang out of the chair 
and ran down the street for a hun- 
dred yards. Then he stopped and 
said: “What the blazes am I run- 
ning for? My name isn’t O’Malley.” 


sd 


YOUNGSTER, being scolded for a poor record card from 
school, asked: “ Dad, what do you think is the trouble 
with me—heredity or environment?” 


N agitated young wife in Tipperary told a friend about 

another quarrel she had had with her husband. “ And 
now he’s left the house,” she added tearfully. “Oh, I 
wouldn’t let that worry you,” said the friend. “ After all, 
he’s done that before.” “ Yes, I know,” sobbed the unhappy 
wife, “ but this time he’s taken his hurley.” 


| 
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It was a day Pll never forget 


Be Sure and Bring Your Horse 


E. J. OATES 


HAD come to Ireland to hunt. Jim 

Tennant, an old friend, had 

mounted me well, sport had been 
excellent, and I had made several 
friends among the local peop'e. 

Hacking home one evening, I met 
one of these, Jim Leary, a sporting 
old chap, who knew the run of every 
fox and the position of every earth in 
the country. 

“Wouldn’t you come out for a 
day with the Harriers next Sunday, 
Major?” he asked. “ There'll be 
grand sport and plenty of lepping; 
*tis better than the foxhounds.” 

Inquiries elicited that the Harriers 
were a trencher-fed pack kept by 
some farmers and hunted by a priest. 

“They're a nuisance,” said Jim. 
“They seldom kill a fox, but they 
disturb the covers. However, every- 
body has a good time, and at least it 
shows a love of hunting.” 


© o'clock on Sunday afternoon 

found me clad in breeches and 
stockings at Carrig Bridge, where a 
large gathering was already assembled 
to meet the hounds. 

The priest, mounted on a big, rak- 
ing grey horse which looked as if it 
could gallop, stood surrounded by an 
imposing throng. The hounds, which 
arrived with their owners, were 
almost swamped in the crowd of 
traps, cyclists, and people on foot. 
They were the Kerry beagles, black 


and tan in colour, slower than their 
English cousins, but with a beautiful 
cry. 

The mounted portion of the field 
rode horses that ranged from the 
cart mare, clipped trace high, to 
shaggy and leggy three-year-olds, 
none of them hunters, but all of 
them able to hunt. 

It was not long before Jim Leary 
discovered me. 

“Is it on foot you are, Major?” he 
inquired. “ Yerra you had a right to 
bring a horse; it isn’t much sport 
yell be seeing on yer feet. Wait a 
while now til I see what I can do.” 

He departed into the crowd, but a 
few minutes later I felt his hand 
pluck my sleeve. 

“I have Tomeen Sullivan’s mare 
got for you,” he croaked. 

There was a distnct 
whiskey on his breath. 

“She’s a grand mare to lep. He’s 
away in Cork himself, but his boy, 
Bat, is after throwing a saddle on 
her.” His voice became more con- 
fidential. “ You wouldn’t miss a ten- 
shilling note to the poor lad. His 
boots is broke this six months past, 
and Tomeen is that crabbed he 
wouldn’t give him the price of a new 
pair.” 

The conspiratorial atmosphere of 
the proceeding, and the roguish 
twinkle in his eye proved irresistible, 
and a few moments later I was in a 


smell of 


From Field Sports 
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small and dirty yard behind the 
largest public-house in the village. 

A low corrugated iron shed ran 
along one side and from this emerged 
a red-headed untidy youth leading a 
narrow, long-tailed, chestnut mare up 
to about as much weight as would 
go by parcei post for sixpence. Close 
behind bounded a dog, a cross 
between a setter and a collie, and in 
colour adequately described by the 
Irish adjective “ foxy.” 


“Get a hold of that fella, Bat,” 
warned Jim. “The mistress is 

after shutting him up what way the 

hounds wouidn’t catch him.” 

It was too late. Excited by the 
noise and the crowd, the dog fled 
through the open door. 

“No matter,” said Bat, with a 
shrug, “ he’ll be back. That one won’t 
go far from his dinner.” 

Pressing ten shillings into Bat’s 
hand, I mounted the chestnut and 
sidled out of the yard to follow the 
hunt. We clattered down a lane and 
cantered across two fields to the first 
cover, a vast expanse of brown, tus- 
socky grass, interspersed with pools 
of stagnant water and dwarf furze 
bushes. The foot followers moved in 
line and encouraged the fox to break 
by their incessant chatter. 

In a few minutes 4 hound spoke, 
and soon the whole pack were 
feathering on the line. 


HE chestnut mare made up in spirit 
what she lacked in bone. In spite 
of my twelve stone six she rocketed 
like a pheasant over the first obstacle, 
a three-foot stone wall, and the speed 
at which she charged the solid stone- 
faced bank which followed brought 
my heart to my mouth. 


Then came two grass banks, a 
rough patch of heather, a boggy field, 
and the first burst was over. The 
hounds had checked at the edge of 
a rocky, sedgy wilderness half a mile 
square—a jungle of gorse and thorn 
bushes which sloped down the side 
of a hill to a boggy stream. 

Gone to ground, I thought, but a 
whimper came from the hidden 
depths below. “ Hark, hark!” roared 
his reverence, doubling his horn. 
Away on the farther side of the 
stream came a_ blood-curdling 
screech. Then babel broke forth as 
the hounds, converging from every 
quarter, flung themselves shrieking 
on the line. 

We started to scramble and slither 
down a rough cattle track. The chest- 
nut mare went straight up on her 
hind legs and dropped again with a 
bound into the middle of a gorse 
bush. Maddened by the prickles, and 
by the shouts of the men who thun- 
dered behind us, she bolted down the 
muddy track, cannoning into the 
broad quarters of his reverence’s 
grey, which was making a sedate 
descent. She crashed through a thorn 
bush, cleared a boggy-looking pool, 
and rushed at the stream as if she 
would take it in her stride. 


] Dw all in my power to steady her, 

but it was useless. The take-off 
was bad and I felt her sink down to 
her hocks as she rose at the ten feet 
of swirling water. For a second I 
saw the stream below, then a veil of 
water sprang up, blinding me. The 
mare’s head disappeared, and J felt 
an icy shock as the water closed over 
me. 
By some miracle I did not leave the 
saddle. The mare plunged wildly, 
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Striving to get her feet. She lurched 
against the opposite bank, and 
instinct prompted me to throw my- 
self off. Water poured from me in 
streams but I still held the reins. 

With the assistance of two foot- 
followers I led the mare down to a 
ford. A thin trickle of blood ran down 
the inside of her near foreleg and 
she was lame. 

“ Ah, sure ’tis only a prod from 
a thorn,” said my guide, in an effort 
to cheer me. 

“Is it Tomeen Sullivan’s mare you 
have?” he went on. “Isn’t it a quare 
thing the way he let you have the 
loan of her so aisy? It’s planning to 
win the Ladies’ Hac«s class at the 
Cork Show he is. Sure, any other day 
of the week he wcouldn’t let the mare 
out of his sight. He’s looking for 
great money for her from some Eng- 
lish lady.” 


Is was indeed bad news. What 

on earth was I going to say to Mr. 
Sullivan when I met him, or, worse 
still, what was Mr. Sullivan going to 
say to me? 

By this time I was back in the 
lane. Away in the distance came the 
sound of the horn. Then the wind 
brought the deep, melodious cry of 
the hounds. The fox must have 
turned. 

We stopped and the men cl’mbed 
on the bank. An excited exclamation 
drew my attention. “ Look at him 
over in the field below. Whist now 
but he’s turning; get down off that 


You grow up the day you 
yourself. 


bank what way you wouldn’t head 
him.” 

Through a gap I caught a g'impse 
of a reddish-brown form. Its appear- 
ance was unusual and it seemed to 
have no brush. As it scuttled on «o 
the road I recognised Tomeen Sul- 
livan’s foxy dog, tail clamped ught 
between its legs. 


[? was going for home at full speed 
and the leading hounds were close 
bzhind. The pack crashed through 
the brambles on the bank and were 
down in the road hunting to view. 

I saw the dog dart into the yard 
and the door slammed shut with the 
hounds not ten yards behiad. At the 
same moment a large red-faced man 
leapt from a motor car and began to 
wave his arm and shout at the 
hounds. Tomzen Sullivan, I thought, 
home early from Cork. 

Instinct told me that this would 
not be a suitable moment to make his 
acquaintance. Extracting a sodden 
note from my pocket, I pressed it 
into the hand of my guide. “ My car 
is here,” I said. “ Would you please 
take this horse home, and tell Mr. 
Sullivan that I wi'l be round to see 
him in a day or two.” 

y™ TENNANT arranged the meeting 

when things had returned to nor- 
mal in the Sullivan household. 
Tomeen couldn’t have been nicer, 
and graciously accepied my g fts and 
my aroioges. Tae had 
recovered and was none the worse. 


have your first real laugh at 


UST him little who praises all, him less who censures 
all, and him least who is indifferent to all. 


Sir Gerald Kelly is one of the world’s most patient artists. When doing 

a portrait of a famous American beauty he painted the pearls in her 

necklace at the rate of one a day. Yet one of his greatest pictures was 
dashed off in an afternoon. 


Masterpiece 


in a Hurry 


DENIS HOLMAN 


NE morning in January of 1953, 

Sir Gerald Kelly, President of 

the Royal Academy, woke up to 
find himself notorious. The evening 
before he had given an unscripted 
talk in a TV broadcast from an 
exhibition of Dutch pictures he had 
sponsored, but as he was about to 
begin he had tripped over some 
heavy cables on the floor of the 
gallery. “I lost my temper, and a 
few ‘ Dutch’ words slipped into my 
commentary,” he recalls. 

Kelly was elected President of the 
Royal Academy in December, 1949, 
and has proved an energetic and go- 
ahead leader. But he will be remem- 
bered for his impish disregard for 
the conventions. 

Once he had to welcome more than 
1,000 guests at a reception in Bur- 
lington House, the Academy’s head- 
quarters in Piccadilly. After shaking 
hands with about 300, he met the 
remainder by proffering one finger 
to each in rotation, and then the 
thumb. “ My hand is so sore,” he 
said. “Besides, I have to paint 
tomorrow.” 


ENERALLY good-humoured, Sir 
Gerald has a name for being 
brusque with some of his more 
exalted sitters. He is amenab’e to 
persuasion, but he has the stubborn 


[8 1920, Sir Gerald Kelly was 

elected an A.R.A., and he 
married and settled down to a 
yearly average of six portraits. 

One picture he has painted 
every year is that of his wife. 
He captions it “Jane”, with a 
serial number to identify it. 

“TI seem to have spent my life 
with Gerald posing,” Lady Kelly 
says. “He must have painted 
eighty Janes.” 


toughness of his Irish ancestors. © 
Once he was commussioned by a 
Protestant diocese to paint its bishop, 
though the bishop’s wife did not 
think he was the right man for the 
job, and announced her intention to 
guide him along the right lines. 
Keliy, however, determined she 
should not interfere. 

During one sitting the bishop said 
his wife was on her way to inspect 
the work. When he heard of her 
arrival, Kelly quickly removed the 
picture before bringing her into the 
studio. She swept past him as she 
entered, pulled aside a curtain and 
dec ared: “I don’t like it.” 

A!l she found herself looking at 
was her husband posi. in his robes. 
In spite of her demons, Kelly re- 
fused to produce ihe piciure. 


Condensed from lustrated 
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K£LLy’s father was vicar of Camberwell, a brilliant scholar and 
athlete who had been to Eton and Cambridge aed was deter- 
mined that his son should follow him. Kelly was ill during his last 
term at Eton, and to convalesce he was sent with his pretty sister 
Rosie to South Africa. On the way out he met a man named Macey, 
who cultivated him as a means of getting to know Rosic better. 

Macey professed to see a great future in Kelly’s water colours, 
and took him sketching in Cape Town. But when Rosie turned 
down Macey’s proposal he lost interest in her brother. However, he 
had a profound effect on the seventeen-year-old boy’s future. 

“ He filied my mind with the wonderful times to be had in Paris, 
and there I determined to go,” Kelly says. “ There was an almighty 
row when Father, who had gout at the time, heard of my ambition. 
As a compromise I promised to go to Cambridge for three years, 
during which time I would not touch a paint brush. I went to 


Cambridge, but I didn’t touch a textbock either.” 


LL S 


yY, Kelly’s painting reflects 
nothing of his character, except 
perhaps his independence. In the 
face of an artistic revolution that has 
almost entirely reversed accepted 
standards, he continues to paint in 
an old-fashioned way. 

He is an objective painter with a 
mania for exact detail. He is still 
working on a picture of hydrangeas 
which he began thirty years ago, 
because he will not touch it unless 
he can match the very rare shade of 
blue of the original flowers. Last year 
he got a perfect match after waiting 
seven years, but the specimen died 
before he could finish. 

An American woman who posed 
with a beautiful pearl necklace once 
asked why her portrait was taking so 
long. Kelly replied that it took him a 
day to paint each pearl. 

Kelly’s textures have a_ realism 
seldom achieved since the great 
Dutch masters of 200 years ago. His 
velvets, silks, ermines, brocades are 
_ rich and lustrous, and his likenesses 

are strikingly accurate. Such per- 
fection is the result of hard work. 


Fifty years ago in Paris he heard 
some students discussing one of his 
pictures. “His portraits don’t have 
hands because he can’t paint a hand,” 
said one. Next day, and then regu- 
larly for three months, Kelly went to 
the Louvre and copied hands. Most 
of his pictures since have had hands, 
painted very faithfully. 


“My fault is that I don’t know 

when to stop,” he confesses. 
“TI have to thank a friend, James 
Morrice, for the success of a picture 
now in the Dublin gallery. It is 
of Mrs. Harrison, whose youngest 
daughter was my first love. I was 
painting a profile of the old lady 
when she stood up, draping a shawl 
round. The pose caught my fancy. It 
was like a Japanese print. I stopped 
what I was doing, and as J hadn’t a 
blank canvas I began painting her 
over a picture of my sister. When 
Morrice saw what I had done he got 
very excited and made me promise 
not to touch it again. Though it is 
incomplete—bits of my sister can be 
seen under the paint—it is supposed 
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to be the best portrait I’ve painted.” 

Kelly is capable of assessing his 
own work frankly: “I can get a 
tolerable likeness, but I have nothing 
to say.” 

And he has no illusions about his 
position in art circles. “I am more 
respected for my taste in claret than 
for my painting,” he once said. 

In 1902 he went to Paris. He fell in 
and out of love, and he painted misty, 
Whistlerian portraits, one of the first 
of which was hung at the Paris Salon 
and bought by the French Govern- 
ment for 500 francs (then £20). It 
was a political move, he says, +o 
encourage young foreigners. But he 
had roused considerable interest. 


BY the time he left Paris in 1907 he 

was already a protégé of Sir Hugh 
Lane, the Irish art collector, who was 
then trying to interest his country- 
men in painting, as part of a Celtic 
revival with which the poet Yeats, 
the dramatist Synge, and the writer 
Lady Gregory were already identi- 
fied. Lane wanted Kelly to be one 
of the painters of the movement, and 
Kelly, who had never been to Ireland 
in his life, found himself adopted. 

But his first visit was not until last 
year, to receive an honorary degree 
at Trinity College. 

After leaving Paris in 1907, Kelly 
spent five years in Seville, returning 
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every summer to London. There, 
Lane would provide a few com- 
missions which kept him going for 
the rest of the year. One of these 
was in Avonmouth, where he went 
to stay. The morning after his arrival 
his hostess asked him how he had 
slept. He replied that he was not used 
to sleeping in the same room as a 
Rembrandt. 


ANE declared it was not a Rem- 

brandt. He told Kelly not to dabble 
in things he knew very little about. 
The war began, and in 1915 Lane 
died aboard the Lusitania. Fourteen 
years later, Kelly and his wife were 
crossing the Channel when he read in 
a newspaper of the discovery of a 
Rembrandt. “It was the one in the 
bedroom and it had been sold for 
15,000 guineas,” he says. “ Last year 
I borrowed it for the Dutch exhibi- 
tion, but I couldn’t help feeling that 
Lane may have been right after all.” 

This summer’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is Kelly’s last as 
President. He retires in December, 
as seventy-five is the age limit for 
P.R.A.s. But he will not stop work. 

Despite changing fashions, he will 
go on painting, with scrupulous, 
painstaking accuracy, as he has done 
for over half a century, in an atmo- 
sphere of informality quite out of 
keeping with his art. 


od 
Gop manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 


test of a man’s or a woman’s breeding is how they 
behave in a quarrel. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


ADMonrTION: So live that when a sermon is pointed, it’s 


not at you. 
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The Only Girl in Boys Town 


FULTON anp WILL OURSLER 


ROM the first the concept of 

Father Flanagan was that his 

Boys Town must be a true 
home, to which the boys could always 
feel they “belonged”. So real did 
this concept become that many, en- 
tering service in World War II, 
listed Father Flanagan as their 
“next of kin”. 

Father himself continued to write 
to hundreds of his boys after they 
had gone out from his home. Today 
his staff carries on this practice. 
Scores of letters go out each week to 
members of this “family ”, scattered 
in every part of the world. 

It is a “ family ” which today num- 
bers more than 6,000 young men— 
and one young woman! 

The story of the only girl in all 
the files of Boys Town extended over 
twenty years before the case could 
be written off as “ satisfactorily 
solved ”. 

It began when two young brothers 
were sent to the home from a juve- 
nile court. They were very young 
boys and had done no wrong. The 
court found they were suffering from 
neglect; the parents were drinking 
and giving the children no proper 
care. 


SOME time after their arrival Father 

Flanagan received a phone call, 
late one winter evening, from their 
mother. 


“Father,” she began excitedly, 


“I’m calling from Union Station. 
I’m leaving town and I’m not coming 
back. I’m ditching my husband.” 

“ And why call me to tell me these 
terrible things at this time of night?” 
the priest asked, a quaver creep- 
ing into his voice. “If you must 
go ” 

“ Because we’ve got another baby, 
Father,” she said. “I’m leaving it 
with an old woman, in the basement 
of a building over at Twenty-fourth 
and Douglas. If you want my baby, 
Father—you can have it!” 

The woman gave him the precise 
address and slammed up the phone. 


y that time Father had acquired a 

Model-T Ford, “gift of a friend”. 
He drove out alone to the building; 
no lights were to be seen, but there 
were basement steps, and at the 
bottom, through the glass of a door, 
he could make out a dim glow. He 
knocked and pushed the door open. 

By the light of a coal-oil lamp 
burning cn a table he made out a 
crone—“ just like the hag Azucena 
in Il Trovatore’’, Father told us. 
She was holding the baby in her 
arms and rocking back and forth, re- 
fusing to give it up. 

“The mother’s coming back for 
it,” the hag insisted. She was surly, 
persistently rude and ill-humoured. 
“She told me so. I’m only minding 
the child.” 


“She won’t return,” Flanagan 


Condensed from Father Flanagan of Boys T own (Surrey : World’s Work. 12/6) 
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said siowly. “She told me so. She’s 
rua out on you—and on this poor 
infant.” 

Sull the old woman shook her 
head. Father Fianagan had to pro- 
duce a police badge he had recently 
been given by the grateful Omaha 
police commissioner. Now was~ the 
first and last time he ever used it; 
he showed it to the old witch, and 
it did the trick. He took the baby 
from her. He wrapped if in a stink- 
ing bianket and a few minutes later 
he was on his way back to the home 
in his Model-T. The baby was sleep- 
ing peacefully by his side on the 
front seat. 

He called two astounded Sisters 
into his office and presented them 
with the baby, and from them he 
learned the truth. It was a girl! 


THT night the waif slept in an im- 


provised crib in the Sisters’ 
quarters. Not far away, in the dor- 
mitories, slumbered the baby’s older 
brothers, who did not even know 
they had a sister. 

Because of the upset conditions 
they had lived through, and of cir- 
cumstances which might arise in the 
future, the priest decided not to tell 
them right away. Next morning he 


took the baby to the home of a 
childless husband and wife who, 
like many others, had often told him 
they wished for a daughter. The 
couple readily agreed; only three 
weeks later the husband and wife 
began court action to adopt the little 
girl. 

When they grew older the two 
boys were also adopted by different 
families. The background out of 
which they had come seemed a part 
of the past which could stay dead 
for ever. Occastonally Father Flana- 
gan would hear from the boys. And 
although he made no attempt to see 
the girl, he kept track of her. 

The war came, and many former 
Boys Towners were going into ser- 
vice. The older of the two brothers 
enlisted in the Army and was sent 
overseas. And now the soldier began 
to ask questions about his back- 
ground. Some time later, perhaps, 
Father Flanagan responded, he would 
be a'@2 to trace all the facts for him. 


EN one day he received the tele- 
phone call. It was a woman’s 
voice, and the moment she gave her 
name he knew. The very grown-up 
young lady calling was the baby he 
had taken from the arms of an old 
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hag twenty-one years before. 

“T’m calling, Father,” she was say- 
ing over the telephone, “ because I 
have to know who I really am.” 

Married now, she had been trying 
to obtain a war job, but needed a 
birth certificate. In her search she 
had discovered that her origin was a 
mystery. There was no longer any 
point in withholding the facts. 
Father Flanagan told her her own 
life story: 

“Those two boys—your brothers 
—have grown into fine men,” he con- 
cluded. “ One is overseas now, in the 
Army.” 

There was silence at the other end 
of the telephone. After a second he 
asked : 

“Is anything the matter?” 

He heard her screams of happy 
laug iter. 

“T’m still here,” she said. “ It’s 
only—you just don’t find yourself 
with two brand-new brothers every 
day in the week.” 


IERE began a series of criss-cross- 

ing letters. The younger brother 
had not been heard from for some 
years. But the older boy in the Army 
was writing regularly, and now the 
priest was able to reveal the facts 
the youth had been so anxious to 
know. 


Bringing Up Mother 
[_™TLE boy who had been naughty. “Go on away, Mother, 

I want to talk to God.” “Is it something you can't 
tell me, dear?” “ Noooo, but you'll just scold and scold me, 
and God will forgive me and forget about it.” 


“Your own sister is now happily 
married,” he wrote. “I am sending 
you her letter and address. I am writ- 
ing her today telling her I have done 
this. I am also sending her the little 
record you sent to me for Christmas. 
I am sure she can get some machine 
to hear your voice. 

“And ycu are going to see her 
again, please God.” 


T once brother and sister began 

writing to each other. But after a 
while the letters from overseas 
stopped coming and the sister began 
to wonder. It was five-thirty one 
morning when her door-bell sounded. 
Standing on the steps was a good- 
looking young soldier. As she opened 
the door he threw his arms around 
her 

“Den’t you know your own 
brother,” he was demanding, “after 
ali these years?” 

Later Father Flanagan was able 
to reach the younger brother and to 
bring all three together. 

All are married now, with chil- 
dren of their own, but every 
litle while they meet re- 
union, thes¢ three who _ started 
life with almost every break against 
them, except that they were lucky 
enough to come within the loving 
ambit of this indefatigable priest. 


osBy had fallen down a flight of stairs and lay at the 
bottom, sobbing. His mother ran over to him and asked: 


“ Bob, did you miss a step?” 


“No,” replied the lad through his tears, “ I hit them all.” 
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Gales of the 32 Counties 


Phantom Lights Over Inchicronan 


][* HAS BEEN THE LOCAL BELIEF FOR 

generations that warning of the 
death of anyone who is to be buried 
on the Island Cemetery 
of Inchicronan is given 
a night or two before- 
hand by the appearance 
of weird lights. 

These consist of two candle-light 
flames, one larger than the other, 
which suddenly spring up on the 
jsiand and make their way—at a 
heignt of some six feet above the 
ground—across the causeway to 
the mainiand and thence along the 
roads to the residence of the person 
who is about to die. 

Arriving at the house, they slowly 
mount to the roof-ridge, where they 
remain motionless for some minutes, 
later descending and returning to the 
island and finally vanishing. The 
appearance of these spectral flames, 
it is claimed, is not exclusively con- 
fined to poctending the demise of 
someone already ill; in several in- 
stances they are claimed to have 
also given warning of the impending 
decease of people who, at the time, 
were in normal health. 

—Wide World Magazine. 


CLARE 


T WAS IN JULY, 1815, THAT CHARLES 

Bianconi’s first little car began to 
run between Clonmel and Cahir. He 
had thought out 
the idea through 
the sheer weariness 
of tramping long 
miles with a portfolio of prints on 
his back and his pockets innocent of 
stage-coach fare. 

When his Clonmel to Cahir side- 


TIPPERARY 


car began its journeys, the public 
proved not to be in the least travel- 
minded. Young Bianconi dealt with 
that by starting an opposition car at 
a cheaper rate, with rival drivers who 
raced one another furiously—for 
neither jarveys nor passengers were 
let into the secret that Bianconi also 
owned the second car with its big 
yellow horse. 

The gamble appealed to the sport- 
ing instincts of the Tipperary men. 
Very soon both cars were full. The 
cheap car ended its career suddenly 
when his own recognised driver came 
to him, swelling with pride, to say: 
“You know the big yella horse under 
the opposition car? Well, sir, he'll 
never run another yard. I broke his 
heart this night. I raced him in from 
beyond Moore o’ Barns, and he'll 
never travel again.” 

It musi have gone against the grain 
for poor Bianconi to have to show 
the extremest pleasure at the loss of 
his twenty-pound decoy horse! 

—R. Wyse Jackson in the Irish 

Independent. 


URGAN HAS GROWN VERY MUCH 

since Captain Pynnar made his 
survey of property in Co. Armagh in 
>, 1618, and noted that 
William Browniow 
had made “a very 
' fair town consisting of 
forty-two houses, all of which are 
inhabited with English families, and 
the streets all paved clean through.” 

Much of William Brown!ow’s 
“very fair house of stone and 
brick” that lay adjacent to the town 
can be seen today, and the rebuild- 
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ing which has taken place through 
the intervening centuries has been 
carried out so skilfully that there is 
a lively harmony about the whole 
dwelling. 

Ornamental chimneys, both real 
and decorative, sprout from every 
peak of the many-gabled roof, giving 
the whole building an air of exuber- 
ance and gaiety. This exuberant air 
is increased by the delicate scrolled 
stonework that abounds about the 
dwelling. 

Succeeding members of the Brown- 
low family remained patrons of 
Lurgan throughout the years that 
followed Pynnar’s Survey. As early 
as 1824 the beautiful demesne was 
thrown open to the public. Brown- 
low House, bought by the Orange 
body in 1903, is now ae Orange Hall. 

—Frna in the Belfast Telegraph. 


(COMPLETELY ROUTING A LARGE DE- 

tachment of the North Cork 
Militia at Oulart Hill, in May, 1798, 
the Insurgent Army, 
with growing confi- 
dence and increasinz 
numbers, marched 
on to the liberation of Enniscorthy 
and Wexford. It was at this juncture 
that the Wexford Fleet came into 
existence. 

Wexford had been left under the 
command of Captain Keogh and a 
small detachment of the Patriot 
Army. Gunpowder was in urgent 
demand, and as _ supplies were 
running low, Captain Keogh ordered 
the manning of a small fleet. Four 
oyster boats, each manned by thirty 
men, were fitted out to cruise off the 
coast. 
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Putting out to sea, the little fleet 
patrolled the Wexford coast. One day 
in June the croppy sailor-boys inter- 
cepted an English ship. They found 
eon board Lord Kingsborowz), colonel 
of the much despised North Cork 
Militia, and some of his brother 
officers, on their way to rejoin the 
regiment. 

The ship was placed under arrest 
and escorted into Wexford Harbour, 
and Kingsborough and his subordi- 
nates were lodged in gaol. 

Kingsborough was well known to 
the Insurgents as the inventor of that 
diabolical instrument of torture, the 
pitch-cap, and public passion burned 
against him. Nevertheless, his life 
was spared. 


—L. K. in The Standard. 


STRANGER MUST REMARK THE 
extraordinary degree of literary 
taste and talent amcngst Corkmen 
and the wit and vivacity 
of their conversation. ... 
| — The Cork citizens are 
the most book-loving 
men I ever met. The town has sent 
to Engiand a number of literary men 
of reputation, too, and is not a little 
proud of their fame. 

Everybedy seemed to know what 
Maginn was doing and that Father 
Prout had a third volume ready and 
what was Mr. Croker’s last article in 
the Quarterly. The young clerks and 
shopmen seemed as much au fait as 
their emp!lovers, and many is the con- 
versation I heard about the merits of 
this writer or that—Dickens, Ains- 
worth, Lover, Lever. .. . 
—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 

Irish Sketch Book (1842). 


‘THE course of true love never appears on the front page. 


HEN a man reaches middle age, it isn’t the age that 
matters so much as the middle. 


A MAN may have authority over others; he can never have 
their heart but by giving his own. 
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Mrs. Palmer’s 


Lodger 


WILMOT HARRISON 
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N a summer evening ISI years 
QO ago, Town Major Sirr made a 
report to Dublin Castle :— 

“I went to the house of one 
Palmer, at Harold’s Cross; had heard 
there was a stranger in the back 
parlour; rode there accompanied by 
a man on foot, who knocked at the 
door. On its being opened by a little 
girl, the daughter of Mrs. Palmer, 
I alighted and ran immediately into 
the back parlour; I desired the 
woman and the little girl to with- 
draw, and then asked the prisoner his 
name. He said it was Cunningham. 

“The man who accompanied 
me was then left in charge of the 
prisoner, while I went into the next 
room to make inquiries of Mrs. Pal- 
mer, who said the prisoner’s name 
was Hewitt. 


“fT then went back and asked him 
how long he had been there; he 
said he came that morning. He had 
attempted to escape before I re- 
turned, for he was bloody, and the 
man said he had knocked him down 
with a pistol. I then went to Mrs. 
Palmer, who said the prisoner had 
lodged there for a month. I judged 
he was a person of importance... . 
“TI then went to the canal bridge 
for a guard, having desired, them to 
be in readiness as I passed by. I 
placed a sentry over the prisoner, 


and desired the non-commissioned 
Officers to surround the house with 
sentries while I searched it. I then 
examined Mrs. Palmer, and took 
down her account of the prisoner, 
during which time I heard a noise, 
as if an escape were attempted. 

“I instantly ran to the back of 
the house, as the most likely part 
for him to get out at; I saw him 
going off and ordered a sentinel to 
fire, and then I pursued the fugi- 
tive, regardless of the order. The 
sentry snapped but the musket did 
not go off. I overtook the prisoner, 
and he said: ‘I surrender.’ I 
searched him, and found some papers 
on him.” 


‘Jue prisoner was Robert Emmet, 

and the account in the nighbour- 
hood was that Emmet—presumably 
knocking over the second sentry— 
mounted to the top floor and 
jumped from the window at the 
gable end of the building on to a 
hayrick, and had succeeded in get- 
ting over the wall at the end of a 
garden before he was taken. 

The house in the vicinity of which 
he was arrested at about seven 
in the evening of August 25, 1803, 
is on the left of Mount Drummond 
Avenue, Harold’s Cross, Dublin. 
Half shrouded in ivy, its surround- 
ing railings are made of gun-metal. 
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What a sleepless night he saved me 


God Grant Your Honour 
Many 


ROBERT 


SLIT open the flimsy blue envelope 
hess, pulling out an even flimsier 

typewritten slip, began to read 
without the least interest; but recoi.ed 
like the man in Amos who carelessly 
leans his hand on a wall and gets 
bitten by a serpent. The Spanish ran: 


With regard to a matter that 
should prove of interest to your 
Honour: please be good enough to 
appear in person at this Police 
Headquarters on any working day 
of the present month between the 
hours of ten and twelve. Business : 
to withdraw your Residence Permit. 

God grant your Honour many 

years ! 

Signed: 

other. 

Stamped in purp'e: The Police 

Headquarters, Palma, Majorca. 


Emilio Something-or- 


For two or three minutes I sat grin- 
ing cynically at the nasty th.ng. “ Para 
retirar la Autorizacién de Residen- 
cia”! Well, that was that! 


‘THoucu often warned that in a con- 

tinental country anything might 
happen, without warning, without 
mercy, without sense, I had imagined 
it could never happen to me. 

I first came to Majorca, twenty- 
five years ago, during Primo de 
Rivera’s dictatorship; and stayed on 


Years 


GRAVES 


ROBERT Graves, author of J, 
Claudius and other best- 

selling novels, is son of the man 

who wrote Father O’Fiynn. 


throughout the subsequent Republic. 
Then one fine summer’s day in 1936, 
small bombs, and leaflets threatening 
larger bombs, began to fall on Paima; 
soldiers hauled down the Republican 
flag; unknown young men w.th rifles 
invaded our village of Binijiny and 
tried to shoot the Doctor by mistake 
for a Socialist politician; the boat 
service to Barcelona was suspended; 
coffee and sugar disappeared from the 
shops; all mail ceased; and one day 
the British Consul scrawled me a 
note : 

Dear Robert — This afternoon, 
H.M.S. Grenville will evacuate 
British nationals: p-obably your 
last chance of leaving Spain in 
safety. Luggage limited to one 
handbag. Strongly advise your 
coming. 

LL. 
I hastily packed my handbag with 
manuscripts, underclothes and a 
Londonish su.t. 


A®™ hour later Kenneth, who was 
working with me, and I were 
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heading for the port in the taxi which 
the Consul had considerately sent out 
to us. Thus we became wretched 
refugees, and wretched refugees we 
continued to be for ten years more 
until the Civil War had been fought 
to a bloody close, until the World 
War had broken out and run its long 
miserable ccurse, and finaily until the 
Franco Government, disencumbered 
of its moral obligations to the Axis, 
had found it possible to sanction our 
return. 

Never become a refugee, if you can 
possib!y avoid it, even for the sake of 
that eventual happy homecoming in 
an air-taxi, with a whole line of bristly 
village chins awaiting your fraternal 
kisses. Stay where you are, kiss the 
rod and, if very hungry, eat grass or 
the bark off the trees. To live in fur- 
nished rooms and trave! about from 
country to couniry—England, Switz- 
erland, England, France, the States, 
England again—homesick and dis- 
orientated, seeking rest but finding 
none, is the Devil’s own fate. 

This brings the story up to 1946. I 
came back to B.nijiny, and thanks to 
the loyalty of the natives found my 
house very much as I had left it. 
Certain ten-year-old glass jars of 
home-made green tomato pickle had 
matured wonderfully, and so had 2 
pile of Feo1omists and Times Lit. 
Supps. “ Happiy ever after,” I prom- 
ised mysef. Then in 1947 Kenneth 
joned me, and we re:umed work 
toge!>er. 

And now this! “Para retirarla... 


Bt why? I belong to no political 

organisation, am not a frémason, 
have always refused to write either 
against, or for, any particular form of 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Spanish Government, and if ever 
people ask me: “ What is it ine on 
your island?” am careful to reply: 
“Tt is not mine; it is theirs.” 

As a foreigner who must apply 
every two years for a renewal of his 
residence permit, I try to be the per- 
fect guest: quiet, sober, neutral, 
appreciative and punctilious in money 
matters. Then of what crime could I 
be accused? Had someone, perhaps, 
taken exception to an historical novel 
of mine about Spanish coionisation 
under Philip II? Or to the rockets I 
release every July 24, which happens 
to be my birthday as well as the 
anniversary of the capture of Gib- 
raltar? 

Where could I find out? The police 
would doubtless refuse an explana- 
tion. What means had I of forcing 
them to say more than “ Security 
Reasons ”, which is about all that our 
own democratic Home Office ever 
concedes ? 


osopy had invited me to settle in 

Majorca; almost anyone had a rigitt 
to object to my continued presence 
there. 

My wife probably wouldn’t much 
mind a change of house and food 
and climate. But how cou'd I break 
the news to Kenneth? Although I 
should be sunk without him, he could 
hardly be expected to share my exile 
again; the poor fellow had hardly en- 
joyed a day’s happiness, I knew, 
during those ten long years. And 
what if our long association had put 


’ him on the black list, too? And just 


as he was buying that motor-cycle! 
Yet why the hell should I take this 

lying down? After twenty-five years— 

after all the sterling and dollars I 
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GOD GRANT YOUR HONOUR MANY YEARS 


had imported—and my four children 
almost more Majorcan than the 
Majorcans! 


[2 hire a car, drive to Palma at once, 

visit the Chief of Police and ask, 
very haughtily, who was responsible 
for wnat was either a tactless practical 
joke or a cruel atropellada. (Atropel- 
lada, in this sense, has no simple 
familiar English equivalent, because 
it means deliberately running over 
someone in the street.) Afterwards I'd 
ring up the British Embassy at 
Madrid. And the Irish Embassy. And 
the American Embassy. And... 

Here came the car. Poor Kenneth! 
Poor myself! Poor children! It would 
have to be England, I supposed. And 
London, I supposed, though in my 
previous refugee days I had always 
been plagued by abscesses and ulcers 
when I tried to live there. My wife 
loves London, of course. But how 
could we find a house large enough 
and cheap enough for us all? And 
what about schools for the children? 
And a nurse for the baby? And who 
would care for our cats in Binijiny? 

I had forgotten that this being a 
total fiesta in honour of San Sebas- 
tian, the Patron Saint of Palma, all 
offices would be closed. Nothing doinz 
until the next day; meanwhile churca 
bells rang, boot-blacks pestered me, 
Civil Guards sported their full-dress 
poached-egg head-dresses and stark 
white gloves, and the population 
drifted aimlessly about the streets in 
their Sunday best. 


AS I stood checkmated outside the 

Bar Figaro, a dapper Spaniard 
greeted me and asked me politely 
after my health, my family and my 
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busy pen, remarking what a pity it 
was that so few of my books were 
available in Spanish and French 
transiation. I couldn’t place him. He 
was probably a shirt worker, or a 
hotel receptionist, or a tennis club 
committee-man, or a senior post 
office clerk, whom I would recognise 
at once in his proper setting. 
Awkward! 

“Come, Don Roberto, let us take 
a coffee together!” 

I agreed miserably, suspecting that, 
like everyone else, he wanted to cross- 
examine me on contemporary English 
literature. But, after all, why shouldn’t 
I continue to humour these gentle, 
simple, hospitable people? It was 
their island, not mine. 


WE sat down. I offered him my 

pouch of black tobacco and a 
packet of Marfil papers. He rolled 
cigarettes for us both, handed me 
mine to lick and stick, snapped his 
lighter for me, and said: 

“Well, distinguished friend, may 
we expect your visit soon? I ventured 
to send you an official reminder only 
yesterday. When will you find time 
to withdraw your residence permit— 
* Para retivar la Autorizacion de Resi- 
dencia’—from our files? It has been 
wait.ng there, duly signed, since late 
October.” 

In my gratitude I gave Don Emilio 
an hour’s expert literary criticism oi 
English gran-novelistas, promising not 
only to visit him at the earliest oppor- 
tunity with the necessary I peseta 
55 centimos stampage but to lend him 
a contraband Argentine edition of 
Lorca’s Poems. 

God grant him many years! What 
a sleepless night he saved me! 


This is the centenary year of Peter Lalor’s Australian Republic 


Rebel Under the Southern Cross 


S. G. O’KELLY 


AMES FINTAN LALOR—foremost 

revolutionary of his age in Ire- 

land—had a brother who fought 
the same tyranny on the other side 
of the world, and helped to build a 
new democracy under the Southern 
Cross. 

Peter Lalor agreed so much with 
his eldest brother’s national theories 
that he took part in the Rising of 
1849. When his brother was cap- 
tured Peter went into hiding. James 
Fintan Lalor died very shortly after 
his release from prison. After the 
funeral, Peter, still “on the run”, 
emigrated to Australia to start a new 
life. 

He decided to try his hand at gold- 
mining and settled in the State of 
Victoria in September, 1852. 


‘THe miners lived in wooden huts 
with no sanitary accommodation 
or running water. They were allowed 
no say in the Government of the 
colony. They had not even the right 
to vote. The colony was run on 
purely dictatorial imperialistic lines, 
and all laws were made and passed 
through the Colonial Parliament 
after having been sanctioned by the 
Imperial Parliament in London. 
Some Colonial Governors were 
Irish absentee landlords, drawing 
their rents from Irish farms which 
they had never even seen, and in 
Australia they were using the power 


of the British Army to oppress the 
settlers as they oppressed the Irish 
peasants at home. 

At the time of his arrival in Aus- 
tralia, John Mitchel, his brother’s 
friend, was in prison in the penal 
colony. In Victoria, the authorities 
were determined to dominate the 
mining population and to extract as 
much revenue from them as possible. 
Apart from the justice or otherwise 
of the claims made against the 
miners—exorbitant charges for the 
licences and so on—every form of 
petty persecution was added. 


INERS were stopped several times 

per day by petty officials who 
rode about on horseback and used 
real “jackboot” methods. When 
stopped, the miners were asked for 
their licences, and if they did not 
have them with them, they were 
arrested and charged with an offence. 
But the explosion point was near. . . 

Peter Lalor, like his brother, would 
not submit to tyranny. He organised 
the miners into a military movement, 
and in the spring of 1854, the Aus- 
tralian Republic, lasting only three 
days, was born. The miners’ camp 
was surrounded by soldiers. Over it 
flew the flag of the new republic— 
“The Southern Cross ”. 

The miners were badly armed and 
were only able to hold out for a short 
time. In the fight, Peter Lalor lost 
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AS Fergus O’Connor, the Chartist leader, carried Irish Labour 

principles into Britain and fought for the rights of the British 
workers against the worst capitalist excesses, so too did Peter Lalor 
render the same service to the Australian working class. 

Not oniy did he bring to Australia the democratic principles of 
his great brother, James Fintan Lalor, but he fought until they were 
woven into the social fabric of a new nation, as part of the Australian 
Constitution. 

Until his death in 1889, he continually advocated laws to improve 
the social and economic status of the Australian working class. It 
was he who first advocated old age pensions in 1881. 

That advance was blocked, but it should not be forgotten that 
Peter Lalor was the first Member of Parliament anywhere on earth 
to suggest that the worker, after years of toil and labour on behalf 
of the community, was entitled to recompense at the end of his life. 


—S. G. O’KELLy. 


his arm, but escaped from the battle- 
field of Ballerat. He was “on the 
run” in the Bush for over three 
months. During that three months 
the people of Australia, scorning 
huge rewards, made it plain to the 
Government that none of them would 
inform on Peter Lalor, and that all 
of them were behind the efforts of 
the miners to secure democratic 
liberty for the nation. 


the Government, fearing that 
if they pressed the matter too far 
they might lose Australia for the 
Empire, as they had lost America a 
century before, issued a free pardon 
to all, at the same time promising to 
withdraw all objectionable and tyran- 
nical measures, and to concede the 
miners the right to elect Members 
of Parliament. 
When the free pardon was issued, 
Peter Lalor reappeared in public, and 


ILENCE propagates itself . . 


the miners immediately elected him 
President of the Australian Mine 
Workers’ Association. And at the 
next general election he was returned 
at the head of the poll. 


[x 1878, Lalor was made Postmaster- 

General of Australia—a position 
he held for three years, during which 
he won higher pay for postal workers, 
built houses for them, and modern- 
ised the whole postal service. 

For the first time in the history of 
the colony he made the post office a 
paying ccncern. 

In 1880, he was elected Speaker 
of the Legislative Council of Vic- 
toria. 

When he died in Melbcurne in 
March, 1899, six months after he 
had resigned his position as Speaker, 
all Parties paid tribute to him as 
Australia’s greatest statesman and 
patriot. 


. the longer talk has been 


suspended the more difficult it is to find anything to say. 


—Dr. JOHNSON. 


not open your mouth until you are sure that what 
you are about to say is more beautiful than silence. 
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“Crash” Kavanagh cheats death in a Barcelona bullring 


Ms Bile. 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


XCITEMENT is the finest thing in 

life, according to Reg (“ Crash ”) 

Kavanagh, famous dirt - track 
rider from Ireland—excitement and 
showmanship. 

He cannot remember a time when 
something wasn’t happening to him, 
right from that day in 1921 when, 
with all the ingenuity of his twelve 
years, he had stowed away in a ship 
bound for Australia, to the day he 
Jeft hospital after spending a year 
there with a badly smashed left arm, 
multip!e internal injuries, and several 
broken ribs. 

His first words were: 
again.” 

Just as courageous was his decision 
in Spain once to go bull-fighting on 
a motor-bike! 


“TI ride 


T was at Barcelona, where he was 
bored stiff at a bull-fight. 

He went looking for the manager’s 
office. He lit a fresh cigar before he 
entered, and then put both hands in 
his pockets. Next he dropped his 
card on the manager’s table. 

“Senor Pasco dos Lazios, glad to 
meet you,” he said. (He had already 
seen the name on the door.) “ Reg 
Kavanagh, at your service. You'll 
know me by name. European Cham- 
pion, dirt track. I’ve a honey of an 
idea. We'll bill a fifteen-minute Sur- 
prise Act. Fifty-fifty and expenses. 
*Reg Kavanagh on his Douglas 


motor-bike will face the Andalusian 
Buli’. Now, what do you think?” 

Senor Pasco dos Lazlos had very 
little time to think. His thinking was 
being done for him. Within the hour 
the contract was drawn up and 
signed. 


HE spent a week prdctising the act. 

There was no difficulty in hiring 
a field, and less difficulty in hiring 
a bull. He fitted an extra throttle on 
the foot-rest of the Douglas, so that 
his hands would be free. They had 
already equipped him with a red flag 


and a sharpened spear. 

In a very short time he found he 
could control his machine with his 
legs alone, manceuvring it as a horse- 
man “bends” his mount. He was 
satisfied that he could ride under 
proper contrel, with his flag in his 


left hand and the spear in his right.’ 


He painted the Douglas a brilliant 
scarlet. 

When at last the great day dawned, 
Reg found himself “billed” in six- 
foot posters, while the Barcelona 
Press had already hinted at almost 
unbelievable orgies of carnage. Reg, 
for his part, was quite certain that 
it was going to be a most unusual 
exhibition. 

He came in at full throttle: the 
roar of the Douglas filled the arena 
and the sand spouted from his wheel 
in a cloud. The crowd rose to their 


Condensed from Crash Kavanagh (London: Max Parrish. 15/-) 
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MATADOR ON A MOTOR BIKE 


feet as the picadors’ horses rose to 
theirs. Every horse was on its back 
legs. Age could not deter them, their 
years could not condemn. 

The gentlemen of the lance, as 
astonished as their terrified steeds, 
fell out of their saddles. They fell 
like nine-pins as Reg thundered 
round the ring; they sprawled in the 
dust while their mounts, dragging 
their disordered armour behind 
them, scampered around the barrier- 
walls. 


E-VERyvsopy was laughing and cheer- 

ing. The bull-ring of Barcelona 
had never seen its like. The Douglas 
went round the sanded pit like a 
scarlet dragon, and Reg held his 
spear aloft and waved his flag like 
a demented signaller. The bull, out- 
raged by this disgraceful, magnificent 
reception, was already roused to a 
passion which at such an early stage 
of the proceedings was without pre- 
cedent. He charged a matador who 
stepped over the barrier as he thun- 
dered against it. 

The sacred rules of the bullfight 
were forgotten. Horses and men 
and unseated riders sprawled and 
staggered in an infernal medley, 
while the scarlet Douglas, its engine 
humming like a swarm of bees, 
roared and clattered and danced on 
its wheels amongst them. 

As for the bull, the hour of his 
vengeance was upon him. He chose 
a picador still half-dazed with the 
concussion of his fall and bore down 
upon him. Reg flung his Douglas 
into a turn and stormed in to the 
attack. He passed the bull as it was 
about to gore the fallen man, and the 
maddened animal slewed cound in 
its tracks and pursued him. Then it 
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turned again to yet another of its 
tormentors, who lay with a twisted 
ankle, and again Reg clawed the 
Douglas round and deflected the 
attack. 

Then all of a sudden they were 
alone. Rider and bull faced one 
another. The disabled men had been 
dragged to the safety barriers, the 
horses had cantered out. 

Man and bull charged simul- 
taneously. They approached head- 
long. 

Reg swerved to his right as the 
bull chose to swerve in the same 
direction. He saw, for one moment, 
a vast and monumental mass of 
brown hide and muscled beef before 
him and then, with a sickening thud, 
he struck his adversary squarely in 
its ribs and was hurtling through the 
air over its back. 

He landed flat on his face, 
scrambled wildly to his feet, and ran 
helter-skelter as he had never run 
before, for the barrier. He flung him- 
self into safety as the bull struck the 
planking with an ominous crash. 
He’d never been so frightened in his 
life. 

They led the bull off as he picked 
himself up. He dusted the sand and 
grit off his leather jerkin. He was dis- 
gusted with himself. Then he saw 
Senor Pasco dos Lazlos. 

“ Magnificent! And the finale— 
what nerve! No acrobat can have 
turned so perfect a somersault. Such 
art, such courage! Listen to the 
crowd!” 


HE stood in the arena and the 
flowers were falling around him. 


Flowers and _ handkerchiefs and 
bracelets and women’s handbags. 
And there in her seat of honour, in 
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the special box of gold and ivory 
enamel, stood the loveliest of them 
all. She stood only one tier above 
him and a rose was in her hand. She 
wore a white dress and her hair was 
as black as the night. He thought she 
was about to throw the rose. Then 
manager Senor Pasco dos Lazlus 
took him by the arm and led him 
away. His share of the box-office 
takings was a handsome one. 

“ But the lady in white,” said Rey. 
“In the golden seat.” 

“The Senorita Chela. She is on: 
of our most popular patrons. Now, 
when do we perform again? We are 
all delighted.” 

He saw his senorita again, on his 
last performance. It had been sug- 
gested that he should dismount ind 
despatch the bull himself. 

“ That’s what you think,” said Reg. 

After all, anybody could have tov 
much of a good thing, but before the 
matador entered for the final act, Reg 
left his spear in the bull. Reg was led 
to the barrier directly beneath the 
Senorita Chela’s seat. She threw a 
rose and he caught it and lifted it to 
his lips. 

He was well aware that the pro- 
fessional bull-fighters were bitterly 
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jealous of a reputation so rapidly 
gained. Their disgust of this travesiy 
of their national pastime had already 
been voiced. He raised the rose to 
his lips once more as his rivals left 
him. All said and done, the moment 
was his. 


T was his intention then to mount 

the few steps leading to the gilt 

and ivory box and to kiss the lady’s 
outstretched fingertips. 

Everybody would love it, himself 
included. Therefore, he bowed low, 
his crash-helmet now removed and 
sweeping in front of him. The sud- 
den renewed outburst of cheering 
assured him that his gallantry was 
meeting with approval. Showman- 
ship. That was the thing. And yet 
something more than self-glorifica- 
tion, since he could not keep his 
eyes off the occupant of the gilded 
box. 

As he mounted the first step the 
second bull, released at his rivals’ 
instigation, charged him squarely in 
the rear. For the second time h: 
landed ignominiously, aspraw! on his 
back behind the barrier, over which 
he’d been tossed. But he still held 
the rose in his hand... . 


Be First—Or Be Silent 


EVER have a headache on the same day as your husband; 
or, if you must, be sure to have it, or rather to mention 


it, first. 


A MARRIED woman’s as old as her husband makes her feel. 


A _WomMaNn is judged by the company she frequents. 
Especially just after she’s gone, 
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The Passing Show 


| Turkish 


RELAND CAN BUY STEEL £8 A TON 

cheaper in Belgium and Germany 

than in Britain, so it pays Turkey to 
buy her “ little ships ” in Dublin. 

That is part of the secret behind 
the £50,000 contract secured against 
international competition by a modest 
shipyard in Dun Laoghaire that until 
now had been content to build only 
yachts and fishing boats. 

The order was for six sixteen-ton 
all-steel tugs and a ten-ton diving 
boat for harbour work in the big 
Turkish port of Mersin on the 
Mediterranean coast. 

The tugs, powered by 62 hp. 
diesel engines—no match for the 
3,000-mile journey under their own 
“steam” to Turkey—are being de- 
livered as deck cargo in a vessel from 


Dublin. 
—Sunday Dispatch. 
Through Glass Brightly 


IRTEEN SKILLED CRAFTSMEN, 

working unhurriedly in a Dublin 
workshop, have been earning dollars 
at the rate of 100,000 a year for the 
past three years. 

They are reviving the 1000-year- 
old craft of stained-glass window- 
making. 

Insistence by the Catholic hier- 
archy on strict conformity to Liturgy 
—detailed exactitude in colours of 
vestments, scriptural details, along 
with a spiritual quality—is making 
more and more American buyers 
turn to Ireland for stained-glass 
windows for their churches and 
cathedrals. 


In hundreds of churches, from 


Delight 


California to Johannesburg in South 
Africa, and from Colwyn Bay in 
Wales to Cowra, New South Wales, 
the light that streams through the tall 
windows is touched to magic colours 
by the artistry of Dublin workers. 
The master of the group is be- 
spectacled William Dowling, who 
says that only two stained-glass 
studios in America are working on a 
similar scale and capable of making 
windows comparable to those made 
in Ireland. 
—Reynolds News. 


Roscommon Mosaics 


OSCOMMON IS THE ONLY TOWN IN 

Ireland that can boast of a mosaic 
factory. The work, which started six 
years ago when an enterprising | 
brought two Italians from Milan to 
work for him, has made its mark all 
over Ireland. A sample of it can be 
seen in the new Franciscan church in 
Cork, where a balcony of forty yards 
has been decorated in glass and gold 
mosaic. 

—Weekly Examiner. 


Mistakes by Miss Dublin 


UR DUBLIN GIRLS JUST DON’T 
dress suitably for the type of life 
we lead in the capital. 

Why are the lovely Irish linens, 
not to mention the newer Dupion and 
other such lovely fabrics, which tailor 
so beautifully into town frocks and 
suits, left aside in favour of insipid 
filmy nylon or crushable cottons? 
Chosen in a striking colour, or in a 
navy or black, they are far the best 
buy and are not exorbitant in price. 
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Another glaring trouble with Dub- 
lin girls is accessories, or lack of 
them. The sun brings out an assort- 
ment of strap-adorned sandals, white 
plastic bags and cardigans, all very 
well in their place, which is not a city 
street. How much smarter a plain 
court shoe, a neat hat and, please, 
gloves! These latter essentials to good 
dressing can now be had in great 
variety, and the popular cotton and 
nylon are easily kept spotless. 

Last but not least—Dublin girls 
have beautiful hair, but why have 
such a lot of it! A neat, well- 


groomed head dressed in an easy-to- 
keep style, topped by an inexpensive, 
not too fussy hat, is the perfect finish 
to an ensemble. 
—E. J. D. in the Sunday 
Independent. 


Microphone Sauce 
JRADIO EIREANN’S ANNOUNCERS ARE A 
gay gang of talented young men 
women who seem, as yet, never 
quite to know what they’re blithely 
bimbling or moodily muttering about 
—whether it’s the news, a chamber- 
music recital, a five-ton play by Mr. 
Giltinan, or a grave talk by Mr. 
Thomas Hogan on Monthérlant agus 
Main Drainage. 

There are times when I don’t 
blame them! 

And who swerve recklessly in the 
same announcement from saying 
“ physic ” for “ psychic” to quite the 
most overdone triple-tonguing of 
Italian you ever heard. 

For the most part, they seem to 
approach the job in a spirit of 
rueful resignation, frightened fius- 
ter-ation, arch antagonism, or cock- 
a-snooky condescension. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


The Star Looks 


Forward 


S!OBHAN McKENNA has a big 
ambition—which is not for 
1954 alone, but always. She tells 
me: “I spoke Irish before I 
could speak English, and my 
ambition would be to convert 
all Ireland to Irish speaking— 
as well as English. With this in 
view, I would like to present a 
new Irish play, entirely in Irish, 
in Dublin—I don’t see why 
everyone can’t be bilingual. 
—ANNE LANE in the Times 
Pictorial. 


Of the four give me the first, but 
only if you’ve got nothing better. 
—JuLiA Monks in the Irish Press. 


The Farm Wheel Turns 
WHY HAS THE CHARACTER OF THE 

Irishman changed so radically? 
To the rural Irishman of fifty years 
ago land was a sacred trust. He was 
like an artist. He dedicated his whole 
life to the soil. His was the voice 
that used to be raised in praise of 
the land, in praise of the life that 
was to be lived on it and in counsel 
to the young to make their career 
there. Nowadays, the pleas for the 
rural life are made, for the most part, 
by men who have Ieft the land 
behind them and are earning good 
livings at other avocations. 

That may be one reason why the 
young fellows and girls pay such 
little heed; the urgings are no longer 
authentic and the old tradition has 


been broken. 
—Evening Mail. 


‘Tu® streets of the City of Failures are paved with alibis— 
some of them absolutely perfect. 


4 


George Farquhar, the proof-reader who became a playwright 


How Trinity Lost a Genius 


WILLARD 


T was something of a triumph for 
| seventeen-year-old George Far- 

quhar of Derry to walk within the 
walls of Trinity College in July of 
1694. 

As a sizar, an indigent pupil, he 
had come down from Ulster with the 
mark of the Irish invasion upon him, 
a son of a family broken up by the 
wars. 

All of the other pupils from Derry 
in his time, both those who entered 
Trinity before the Siege and those 
admitted after, were pensioners, boys 
in circumstances comparatively easy. 

But young George Farquhar, arriv- 
ing wide-eyed in Dublin, was not put 
about by that. Upon a day in high 
summer, he handed over his caution 
money of £3 tos. at the bursary, and 
became a member of the university. 


AT that period, standards of admis- 

sion were stricter than at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, and many a 
candidate was rejected as “not being 
scholar good enough”. Trinity had 
but recently celebrated with its first 
centenary; as late as the previous 
January the Provost, St. George 
Ashe, had preached the centenary 
sermon, on “The Duty of Grati- 
tude”. 

George Farquhar, the long-faced 
freshman with the peculiarly mild 
mien and high spirits, was expected 
to be mindful of that subject when 


CONNELY 


as a humble sizar he began—between 
bouts with Locke’s Essay on Human 
Understanding, a book which the 
Provost required all undergraduates 
to read—his stated labours of sweep- 
ing and scouring, and of carrying 
tankards of ale to the Fellows in hall. 

Any fear of empty time on his 
hands was soon dispelled by the tutor 
assigned him: Owen Lloyd. This 
youngish man of thirty, whose subject 
was Divinity, enjoyed a sort of nega- 
tive renown as being the Junior Dean 
insulted a few years earlier by a pupil 
named Jonathan Swift, the pupil hav- 
ing been suspended from his degree 
and compelled publicly to ask Lloyd’s 
pardon. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR, having put down 

his sizar’s caution money of 
£3 tos. in the bursary on that July 
morning just after he had turned his 
17th birthday, would find no undue 
leisure to dispose of, what with bear- 
ing tankards to the Fellows, themes 
to his tutor, and himself to divine 
services. 

Yet the college thought it essential 
to legislate for all against excessive 
liberty. George discovered that he 
was not allowed outside college with- 
out a written pass from Lloyd, and 
even then, only between two and 
four o’clock when disengaged, and 
between seven and nine in the even- 


ing. 


Condensed from Young George Farquhar (London: Cassell. 21/-) 


i£ modern revivals of Derry-born George Farquhar’s plays clearly 
show that he is being more and more regarded as the equal of 
Congreve at the top of the brilliant group of post-Restoration comic 
dramatists who gave lustre to the English stage in the few decades 
around 1700. 

After seven years of mixed success and failure, poverty and com- 
parative affluence, Farquhar died at the age of twenty-nine—at a 
time when his best-known play, The Beaux’ Stratagem (written on 
what proved to be his death-bed) had just been produced and was 


the rage of London. 


posterity. 


His first play, Love And A Bottle, although not so successful, gave 
promise of the ebullient wit he displayed in his last works. 

A heavy drinker by day and an amorous adventurer by night, it 
was inevitable that these serious imroads on his not very robust 
constitution should result in his early death. But his brilliance as a 
playwright has been acclaimed both by his contemporaries and 


To enforce this seclusion a robust 
porter in a gown stood seneschal at 
the outer gate, which he kept locked. 
If Farquhar overleapt the rules of 
egress, he would be fined for “ town 
haunting ”. 

But it required of him small per- 
ception to discern that if the college 
was his sweat-shop the town of 
Dublin was his playground. 


HI needed no glimpse of the records 

in the college register to grow 
aware that many students were either 
admonished or expelled, for frequent- 
ing taverns, for rioting in the streets, 
for being drunk, for injuring citizens, 
for lounging and gambling in Dublin 
houses, and naughtiest of all, for 
whistling at ladies who turned cut to 
be respectable. Counter-irritants to 


’ Porphyry and Aristotle ran strong. 


T the scholarship examination early 
in 1695 Farquhar won an exhibi- 
tion of £4. 
Of the reading that he did, how- 
ever, not all was in logic, or philo- 


sophy, or Scripture. He struck out 
for himself, and read Shakespeare; 
over and over he absorbed the lines 
of Hamlet. Students in his house be- 
gan to call him “dull and disagree- 
able”. Again he read Hamlet. 

More and more, as he escaped from 
the college between 7 and 9 of az 
evening, George Farquhar was taking 
the same path: toward Smock Alley 
Theatre. 

Soon Peyton Farquhar, his brother, 
employed by Jacob Miller, a Dublin 
stationer, offered George some work 
as proof-reader in Miller’s shop. The 
wage was barely sufficient to eke out 
bed and board. But how much more 
did a sizarship and a four-pound ex- 
hibition yield? George accepted the 
job. 


T° get away from the college to find 
this new liberty, would at least 

yield an unhampered opportunity, 2s 

often as he could save pennies to pass 

the portals of Smock Alley, to see his 

hero, Robert Wilks, the actor. 

He took up his work of reading 
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HOW TRINITY LOST A GENIUS 


proofs. But at that mechanical task 
he did not long remain. So strongly 
had the magnet of the theatre drawn 
him into Smock Alley that in due 
time the young enthusiast contrived 
to meet Wilks. 


mks himself was no mean 

appraiser of wits. He put his 
youthful compatriot in touch with 
Ashbury, his manager. 

The upshot of this meeting be- 
tween Ashbury and Farquhar was 
that the manager took the youngster 
into his company at {1 a week. 

Whilst George Farquhar, who was 
allowed to “ have the advantage of a 
very good person, though with a 
weak voice ”, was tasting the delirium 
of his good fortune, he was no doubt 
a bit startled to find himself assigned 
to the somewhat staggering part of 
Othello. 

Wilks urged the boy to write plays, 
rather than to act. 


| 1697 it befell George Farquhar to 

appear in Dryden’s Indian Emperor, 
or The Conquest of Mexico as Guyo- 
mar, while the more seasoned actor 
Price played his rival Vasquez. The 
big scene occurred in the last act, 
when Vasquez, in a broil with Odmar 
over which one should possess Ali- 
bech, killed Odmar. 

Farquhar was supposed to change 
his sword for a foil. But in the heat 
of the fighting, what with his habi- 
tual deficiency of stage-presence, he 
forgot. He ran his sword into the 
wretched Price, severely wounding 
him, and the curtain rang down in 
Smock Alley. Overcome with distress 
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and anxiety, he swore he would never 
act again. 

This was cold news to Ashbury. 
Farquhar, if no star, had for certain 
attracted from Trinity College not a 
few responsive patrons of the theatre. 
But there lay Price, not exactly be- 
tween life and death, yet off the stage 
for weeks, and Ashbury’s company 
was depleted by two. 

The manager was magnanimous. 
Faced with the resignation of the 
afflicted young man, Ashbury, within 
a month after the accident, promised 
him, in token of loyal services, not 
only a free benefit performance, but 
in addition “ complimented him with 
the charges of the house ”. 


ICE’Ss wound fortunately began to 

heal; before long he was out of 
danger. Farquhar, now that his fel.ow- 
actor was convalescing, did feel able 
to think of his own benefit night with 
less revulsion. He must have parted 
from Smock Alley with a sum well 
over £50. 

At this point Robert Wilks again 
urged him not to desert the theatre, 
but to try playwriting, specifically the 
writing of comedy. He further assured 
Farquhar that the place in which to 
improve one’s talents was not Dublin, 
but London. 

He persuaded his friend to set out 
for London whilst he still had money 
to support himself, and to cap this 
advice added a gift of £10 of his 
own. 

As soon as Farquhar ascertained 
that Price had nearly recovered, and 
could act again, he boarded a boat 
bound for West Chester. 


FAME does not always err; sometimes it chooses well. 


Racing experts say that you cannot have too much of Blandford 


A Grey Horse for Your Money 


JAMES REYNOLDS 


HERE is no important bloodline 

in thoroughbred breeding that 

is not touched in some measure 
by the strains of Arab and Barb in 
which grey or white pigmentation 
predominates. 

While greys have always taken 
their deserved place in breeding in 
Europe, more and more in recent 
years in America the performances 
of grey thoroughbreds on the race- 
courses and at stud have commanded 
attention. In France, Biribi, an al- 
most pure white Arab type stallion, 
survived Nazi occupation and is con- 
sidered one of the best sires in 
France. 

In Kentucky, Stephan the Great 
holds court; in Ireland, the get of 
The Tetrarch, Tetratema, Roy Herod 
Miliseus and Mr. Jinks carry the 
banner of the greys very high and 
handsome. 


iz heart-warming story of The 

White Knight tells of an out- 
standing grey horse. There used to 
live in a tumbledown old castellated 
house of no particular vintage in 
Roscommon a grand old Irish turf- 
man, a sportsman in the grand 
tradition, Colonel Kirkwood. I knew 
him well, for he was a crony of my 
grandfather’s. 

The old sportsman was far from a 
rich man, viewed from any angle, 
but he lived a magic, happy-go- 


AN old tinker who has followed 

Irish racing, steeplechasing, 
and potnt-to-points for fifty 
years told me that he has never 
lost a farthing in his life when 
he bet on a grey horse. He 
admits that many times, when 
there was a grey horse in the 
field that he did not particularly 
like the look of, he did not bet. 
But whenever he had, the grey 
horse won. 

Over a glass of porter, this 
fellow told me that: one day at 
Tramore he had bet on three 
grey horses that, just by brute 
luck, were running in _ three 
Separate races in one afternoon. 
At a wild shot he bet on the 
grey in each race. Each time he 
won. 


lucky life, as it is so easy to do in 
Ireland on very little money. He 
always managed to have a good horse 
or two coming along, or finishing 
training. Year after year he ambled 
along his pleasant way, buying care- 
fully and training wisely. 

Then he did what no Irishman 
had done before him, and none since. 
He won the Grand National at Ain- 
tree with Woodbrook, and the Ascot 
Gold Cup with The White Knight. 


OODBROOK goes back a good few 
years, while The White Knight is 


Condensed from A World of Horses (London: Hutchinson. 20/-) 
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[\ history, some grey or white horses leap into the limelight, either 

on their own worth or from association with the great. Wexford- 
bred Marengo carried Napoleon Bonaparte when he faced the Duke 
of Wellington, mounted on Copenhagen, at the Battle of Waterloo. 

Probably the most inept job of taxidermy on record was performed 
on the carcass of Marengo. It is said that Napoleon had wished to 
take the stuffed figure of his beloved white charger to St. He‘ena, 
but that when he saw what a feeble job it was, he willed the 
scabrous object to the Musée de la Guerre in the Champs de Mars. 

Charlemagne rode a huge white stallion called Tor; and althoug’ 
Hannibal is supposed to have crossed the Alps by elephant, it is 
said that at the very start he became so sick from the motion of 
the elephant on which his howdah was set that he switched to his 
grey horse and continued the superhuman march across the Alps 


more recent, by Lord Dunraven’s 
brilliant Desmond (by St. Simon), 
out of L’Abbess de Jouarre, winner 
of the Oaks. 

As the years passed, The White 
Knight piled up many notable wirs. 
He won the Ascot Gold Vase and, 
by four lengths, the famous heart- 
breaker race, the Curragh Grand 
Prize. This was his last race on 
Irish soil. One of his most brilliant 
sons was Knight of Kilcash. And 
now a young sire is charged with 
keeping green the memory of The 
White Knight. He is Birikan, by 
Bahram, whose grand-dam, Arme 
Blanche, was by The White Knight. 

More than 100 years ago the 
Lord Sligo of the period, greatest of 
all pioneers of Irish thoroughbred 
breeding, had a famous saying which 
he expressed whenever bloodlines 
were discussed in his presence: 
“You cannot have too much Waxy.” 
What was true of the immortal sire 
of Whalebone and Whisker is in 
good measure true of Blandford. 

The splendid young Birikan bears 
out this saying, surely. Although 
Birikan was bred in England he 


stems directly from the springy turf 
of Ireland. By the Curragh-bred, 
triple crown winner Bahram, Bland- 
ford’s most distingu’shed son, B.ri- 
kan possesses all the deep-seated 
quality of his great forebears. 

The tail-line of this horse is mighty 
impressive as well. Bahram’s dam, 
Carola (bred in County Kilkenny), 
by Tetratema out of Arme Blanche 
by Roscommon, foaled The White 
Knight. 


{ERE are occasions that upset the 

racing world every few years, and 
nothing seems to be able to prevent 
them. One occurred in England w.th 
the Irish-bred Faugh a Ballagh in 
1834. This year is neteworthy be- 
cause it is the first time an Irish 
horse won a classic race in Engiand 
over a park cours:—Doncaster, to be 
exact. The Irish-born cnd trained 
Faugh a Ballagh won the St. Leger. 

Brother to world-renowned Bird- 
catcher (by Sir Hercules out of Guic- 
cioli), Faugh a Ballagh caused a nine- 
day sensation among British turf 
frequenters, because of his astonish 
ing speed. 
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In the first place, it upset the 
stewards mightily to have an Irish 
horse win this hallowed English 
classic. 

In the second place, Lord G. 
started a rumour that Faugh a Bal- 
lagh was a black horse and not a 
grey as he was listed. There is, of 
course, that old line: “When is a 
grey horse black, or a black horse 
grey, a black horse black and a grey 
horse grey?” It may never be settled. 
It seems from best accounts that the 
horse in question was a very dark 
grey. 

The second upset, and a serious 
one, was the claim that the entering 
of the horse by its owner, Mr. Irwin, 
was a swindle, because Faugh a 
Ballagh was over age, three years 
over age. The vets said the horse 
was not over age. At last Lord Lang- 
ford, an Irishman and a steward, 
saved the St. Leger winner the in- 
dignity of an “ordeal by molar”. 


‘JEN years later, the greatest turf 

scandal of the century occurred 
at Epsom Downs. Running Rein 
finished first in the Derby but was 
disqualified after Colonel Peel 
brought suit for the stake money 
and won. Orlando, Colonel Peel’s 
horse, had finished second to Run- 
ning Rein, who, Peel insisted, was 
five years old. Opinions, as happens 
in affairs of this kind, differed to the 
point of murderous threats. The 
case, which dragged on for years, 
was finally settled, everyone thought, 
and devoutly hoped, for ever. 

A few years later the scandal was 
disinterred because of the Leander 
angle. Leander, owned by the Prus- 
sian brothers. Lichtwald, was fourth 
in the Running Rein Derby, but 
fouled and broke his leg. 

When the knacker’s men arrived 
late in the evening to remove Lean- 
der’s carcass, they found that the 
head had been hacked off and was 
nowhere to be found. Later, after a 
hectic search, it was found buried in 
a golf course bunker. When the 
veterinary surgeons carefully ex- 
amined the jaw-bone, they proved 
beyond a doubt that Leander had 
been five if not six years old. The 
Herren Lichtwald were forthwith 
ruled off the turf for life. 

All this messy business started be- 
cause no ome could make up his 
mind whether Faugh a Ballagh was 
black or grey. 


EVERY man desires to live long, but no man would be old. 


‘Tine your troubles always helps. The world’s dumb 
indifference makes you mad enough to keep on fighting. 
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They take my salmon but I can’t help admiring them 


Poachers Know 


All the Tricks 


LORD KILLANIN 


HAVE great respect for the 
I genuine poacher’s skill, and be- 

lieve that the river owners them- 
selves are often more responsible for 
a deterioration in fishing when they 
neglect to clean and maintain spawn- 
ing beds or keep down the vermin— 
seal, otter and cormorant especially. 

My own river runs only a few 
yards from my house at Spiddal, 
which is near an estuary. 

The poacher’s favourite spots are 

well known and include the fall, the 
dam which supplies the head for the 
village water supply, and various 
other spots which are kept watched 
when the state of the water will en- 
courage the poacher to work that 
area. 
The poacher is encouraged by the 
fact that there is a ready market in 
the summer, for the holiday visitor, 
who sees salmon in al] the rivers, 
naturally expects during his stay to 
taste this superlative fish, known to 
him in his urban dwelling only 
through its canned Japanese kins- 
man. 

Indeed, an easy supply of salmon 
at a reasonable price would quickly 
solve many poaching problems. 


SOME little while back, about lunch 

time, I glanced at my watch. My 
family were in town shopping, and I 
knew that they were as likely as not 
to be late. I decided there was just 


AS_@ member of a board of 

fishery conservators, perhaps 
I should hesitate before pub- 
lictsing poaching stories which 
are sympathetic to the poacher, 
but the individual skill of our 
western poacher 1s, perhaps, to 
be commended. 

The snatcher with stroke 
haul or gaff, besides running 
the risk of detection, has to use 
the maximum of skill and keep 
his wits about him. 

Indeed, I willingly praise this 
man to the detriment of his 
commercial colleagues with their 
nets and dynamite, whose whole- 
sale stealing even upsets the 
commercial value of poached 
fish—it reached as little as 1/6 
a lb. in a town I know last yeer 
during very low water. 

—Lorp KILLANIN. 


time enough to walk down to the 
mouth of the river and see what 
signs there were of fish running. 

To reach the mouth I have to go 
down through’a small wood and 
along a path which passes through an 
arch of the bridge which carries the 
main road across the river. 

Just as I was turning along the 
footpath beside the river I saw a 
figure standing in about two feet of 
water, under one of the arches of 
the bridge. In his hand he held a 


Condensed from Country Life 
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stick, on the end of which was lashed 
a hook. He was motionless and 
watching the water very carefully. 

On the path was his look-out man, 
but the interest in catching the fish 
had overpowered his security orders 
and he had his back turned to me. I 
approached quietly and then Eamon, 
the poacher, struck the gaff. 

This appeared to me to be the 
moment to let my _ presence be 
known. “Hoy!” I shouted. “ What 
are you doing?” 

Before I knew what I had 
shouted, the look-out man was away 
up in the woods and Eamon had 
snapped the top off the stick, thrust 
the gaff in his pocket and was off 
across the other side of the river. 

I went farther down, and through 
the arch which took the path. A 
stick, which looked as innocent as 
those carried by cattle drovers, except 
for the tell-tale white marking at the 
end where it had been split, drifted 
down the river. There was no sign of 
Eamon or his companion. 

I sat on a rock and pulled out my 
pipe, to watch the bar at the mouth 
of the river. Then I heard steps be- 
hind me. Turning, I found Eamon. 
I thought perhaps he was trying to 
establish an alibi; but no. 

“TI am very sorry, sir,” he said. 
“I saw the car go into Galway and 
thought you were out.” 


11s took me a little by surprise. 

A thought flashed through my 
mind that at that moment Eamon 
was a little behind with his rent, 
and, indeed, if he took my fish, the 
least he might do was to keep up 
with the payments. However, I was 
discreet and said: “And what differ- 
ence does that make?” 
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“Ah, well, I would never like to 
embarrass you as I did,” says the 
bold Eamon. 

I delivered a short homily on 
poaching and Eamon left. 

It was only on my way home, when 
1 met my keeper, that I remembered 
that I had failed to take the gaff from 
my friend. This was certainly an 
error. 

Mick, the keeper, obviously dis- 
approved very much of my failure 
to handle the position better. I 
should have prosecuted the man, 
and, as for not taking the gaff, well, 
of course, what could be expected! 

“Perhaps you had better go down 
and ask him for it,” I suggested, and 
Mick went cff. 


RETURNED to my lunch and as soon 

as I had finished went to the door, 
where Mick handed me over the 
gaff—a butcher’s hook, with a sharp 
point—in all about three-and-a-half 
inches long. Through the eye was 
threaded a bootlace which had been 
used to lash the hook to the stick. 

“ So he gave it to you?” I said with 
great pleasure and some surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Mick, “ but he said 
would you Ict hirh have it back in an 


-hour or so, as he had only borrowed 


it from a friend, and the friend wants 
it later in the day!” 

The gaff now rests with my little 
collection of folklore relics. 


MY own river being a swift moun- 


tain stream, the gaff is the 
poacher’s most satisfactory weapon. 
The fast flow of water, the rough 
bottoms to the pools and the difficult 
approaches to the river make other 
methods nearly impossible. 

Where Corrib flows into Galway 


POACHERS KNOW 


Bay, in the very middle of the City 
of Galway, the river is fast and care- 
fully watched. It is here that the 
visitor leans over the bridge, when 
the salmon are running, to look down 
at the fish, packed like sardines. It is 
certainly one of the finest sights in 
Europe. 

Here again the poacher needs skill, 
for taking fish out of a river in the 
midst of a busy town needs even 
more skill and courage than gaffing 
out in the country. The system used 
is stroke hauling, and the prefix 
“Snatcher” before one or two local 
residents’ names gives the lie to their 
principal occupation. 

The stroke, which may be either 
several herring hooks or one or more 
triple hooks, is used for certain baits, 
with a small weight and a length of 
line or cord. The poacher then 
throws out his line, depending on the 
lie of the fish, and works the hook 
so that with a sudden jab he can 
hook the fish in the side. 

It is very skilled, but the best- 
known snatcher can take a fish out 
in a matter of seconds and disappear 
with the fish down his trouser leg 
before the passers-by realise what 
has happened. 


OT so long ago I met one of the 

snatchers. I spend a good deal of 
the summer fishing for lobsters and 
crab, besides mackerel and pollock, 
off the coast. 

Last year I went into a well-known 
store in Galway to purchase some 
heavy gut to make the casts on which 
to spin the mackerel bait. I was 
testing some gut when a man 
standing beside me looked over my 
shoulder and said: 

“That is too heavy.” 
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I restrained myself from telling 
him to mind his own business and 
inferred it was all right for the pur- 
pose I required. 

“Oh, I thought you wanted it for 
salmon casts,” said my new acquain- 
tance, who then volunteered the 
information that he was a_ keen 
salmon fisherman. 

“Is that so?” I replied, turning to 
look at the fisherman. 


NSTEAD of the tweeds, Sherlock 

Holmes’s hat with a fly-studded 
brim, and breeches favoured by the 
salmon fisherman, especially those 
who spend most of their year in an 
office, my new friend had an old tweed 
cap which had seen far better days 
and a much soiled raincoat and his 
thick socks protruded from two holes 
at the side of his boots near his little 
toes. 

It did not take much intelligence 
to assume at least he was not a 
salmon fisherman of the £2 licence 
and two guineas’ day per beat 
variety. 

“Yes, and here is my rod,” said 
he, pulling out his stroke haul from 
the raincoat pocket and plumping 
it down on the counter. 

At that moment the shop assistant 
returned and my friend, pointing to 
the stroke, unblushingly asked: 
“Please give me two of the usual 
flies.” 

The assistant smiled and inferred 
he would serve him after he had 
dealt with my wants, at the same 
time disclosing my identity. 

“Bedad!” says the fisherman. 
“Are you Lord Killanin? Well, I am 
pleased to meet you. I have had 
several good days’ fishing on your 
river.” 


Nobody could understand why the Governor’s daughter ran 
away with kim! 


Father Bought Him a Pirate Ship 


CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


EDMOND O’RYLAND was a hunch- 
R back dwarf, afflicted with a 

physical aspect that was any- 
thing but beautiuiu.. As a boy, he was 
oppressed by a sense of his physical 
inequality to his companions. His 
parents were rich, but wealth could 
not compensate for the cynical trick 
that nature had played in giving him 
a proud spirit in such a malformed 
body. 

Redmond cou'd not play the games 
that other boys played, and, worst of 
all, he could not fight! 

But he dragged his deformed body 
down to the beach, and, day after 
day, he disc:plined it, trained it, exer- 
c.sed it. He made his muscles strong. 
He learned how to spring and how 
to strike hard, in spite of his infir- 
mity. He learned to kick powerfuily, 
and to throw his body forward in a 
destructive lunge. He stayed away 
from school for months, swearing 
that he would never go back until he 
could deieat every fighter in school. 


PERSISTENCY won, of course. 
U’Ryland became marvellously 
strong. He went back to school and 
hurled himse f upon a big boy who 
had mocked him for his deformity. 
It took two to drag him off the pros- 
trate victim and prevent murder. 
Thenceforth, O’Ryland’s energies 
were devoted largely to getting even 
with nature. If he could not be like 


other boys, he would make other 
boys like him. He crippled several 
heaithy boys of his own age, by his 
savage attacks. He became a terror 
in the town. 

The O’Ryland family was one of 
the most respectabe in Cork, but 
the family name suffered froin the 
doings of the dwarf. At fourteen, the 
boy was expelled from school for 
stabbing a schoolmate with a butcher 
knife. 

When the boy was sixteen, his 
parents got him a place in the British 
navy. That was in 1681. The 
troubled parents breathed a sigh vt 
relief. 


‘THE hopes of the parents were not 

to be realised. As midshipman 
aboard the Royal James, the boy 
made his first cruise against the 
Spaniards. 

He did not submit readily to dis- 
cipline, and he set out to show the 
royal navy that he could whip any 
man in it. Demonstiating, he crippled 
two sailors. For this he was twice 
flogged. O’Ryland ended his naval 
career after five years. He retired from 
the service because he thought he 
had learned all that could do him 
any good there. He went back to his 
father and asked to be furnished with 
a ship of his own. His father thought 
this a rather large order for such a 
young man. 
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“Very well,” said Redmond, “Pu 
stay around here if you want me 
to. You know, I lived heve before, 
and had a gcod time. It will take 
quite a litt.e of your money to keep 
me going. If you’d fit me out a ship 
I'd go into business and suppiy my 
own money, and maybe have a litte 
left to contribute to the family for- 
tune. But do as you like. [ll stay 
ashore as long as you want me to.” 
Within sixty days the elder 
C’Ryland had to hire barristers to 
get his sca out of two killing 
epis-des. Also, the dwarf had been 
the central figure in three riots, a 
dozen desperate fights, and a high- 
way robbery. 

“Ih buy you the ship, my son,” 
said the elder O’Ryland. * Only, let’s 
pick it out quicxly and waste no 
time.” 

“It’s already picked out, father,” 
said the son. “I had a feeling you’d 
relent and let ‘me have my ship, so 
I’ve already spoken for it. It’s just 
waiting for the payment of the price, 
in the harbour of Southampton.” 

So Redmond O’Ryland became 
Captain O’Ryland of the Mary Ellen, 
a tall East Indiaman. He carried 
freight and a few passengers on his 
first voyage to India. 


© the third day out, one of the 

passengers met with a little hard 
luck. He wis talking with a group on 
the deck and chanced to laugh alcud 


just as the dwarf 
strolling his wv. 
Without waiting for explanation, 
O’Ryland ru_hed in a rage upon the 
unoTending man, and in a moment 
had borne him to the deck. While 
the other passe gers fled in terror, 
the mons sta iped upon his vic- 


captain was 


tim’s face, and presenily shoved him 
overboard. 

A seanan who was standing by 
tried to save the drown.ng man, but 
failed. When this seaman crawled 
aboard again, exhausted, C’Ryland 
killed him with a boarding pike. 

O’Ryland was arrested and tried 
for the two murders. But in those 
evil days, trials did not always bring 
forth justice. 


ORYLAND and his family had plenty 

of money. The awarf was not 
convicted. There was public indig- 
nation, but waat cared Captain 
O’Ryland for the public or its feel- 
ings? He went to sea again. 

[eiring the trial of Redmond on 
the murder charges, the parents of 
the dwarf died, leaving their de- 
formed son very wealthy in his own 
right. 

the Mary Ellen was tied up for 
two months, while Captain O’Ryland 
proceeded to spend his fortune. One 
night at a tavern there was an all- 
night game, and when dawn broke, 
O’Ryland was penni.ess. He still 
owned the ship, but his estate had 
been gambled away. 


e dwarf waited outside for the 

winner, and stabbed him through 
the heart. Recovering his cash and 
notes from the pockets of the dead 
gambler, Captain O’Ryland departed 
quickly for his ship. Before noon he 
was at sea. 

Two days out; Captain O’Ryland 
called his men _ together § and 
announced that all were committed 
to a career of piracy. He promised 
a fair division of the spoils, and he 
threatened instant death to anyone 
failing to display enthusiasm for the 
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business of piracy. The speech was 
grected with rather formal cheering. 

Redmond killed three members of 
his crew, and then called for three 
cheers for Redmond O’Ryland, the 
pirate chief. The three cheers were 
given with collegiate zeal and pep. 

Strict discipline was the chief re- 
liance of O’Ryland for the preserva- 
tion of happiness among his new- 
made pirates. When two men offered 
suggestions for changes in the rules 
proposed by the captain, the latter 
dignitary had them flogged every 
morning before breakfast, twenty- 
four lashes each time, until they 
died. Thereafter suggestions were 
rarely offered to the chief executive 
of the O’Ryland pirate business. 

The first ship captured was com- 
manded by Emmanuel Smithson, a 
long-time personal friend of the 
dwarf’s. O’Ryland signalled that he 
needed fresh water. Smithson invited 
him to send a party aboard to get 
all the water needed, and asked 
Captain O’Ryland to come aboard in 
person and taste something a little 
more inspiriting than water. 

The dwarf accepted. When a dozen 
of his men were occupying the deck 
of the merchantman, and O’Ryland 
was engaged in friendly conversation 
with Captain Smithson, the pirate 
chief suddenly shot his old friend 
dead, and then ordered his men to 
fall to. The vessel, well laden with 
good merchandise, was soon in the 
hands of the pirates, and not a man 
of the crew was left alive. 


[N Indian waters Captain O’Ryland 

had his little joke at the expense 
of some Malay pirates. These sea- 
robbers went about in large open 
boats called prows, and swarmed 
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over unsuspecting merchantmen, 
pretending to be traders. They were 
merciless, once they got possession 
of a prize, but they met their match 
when a large prow approached the 
Mary Ellen. 

O’Ryiand knew their character, 
and hastily assembled a squad of 
musketeers on his deck. When the 
Maiays stood up in their long boat 
and hailed, the pirate dwarf fired his 
own pistol, and a volley of musketry 
blazed forth. 

The Malays were in terrible con- 
fusion, and begged for mercy. After 
three volleys, O’Ryland bade the sur- 
viving Malays to come aboard. They 
were immediately run up into the 
rigging, where they hung, with ropes 
around their waists, until they died 
of exhaustion. 


"RYLAND was entertained for a 
week by the unsuspecting Eng- 
lish governor of Samarang. At the 
close of the entertainment, the dwarf 
eloped with the governor’s seventeen- 
year-old daughter, Julia Jonson, who 
apparently had fallen in love with 
the deformed pirate. She remained 
loyal to him for seven years and th 
committed suicide. 

Redmond made an ill-judged visit 
to Cork. After swaggering about town 
all day, he burned several ships in 
the harbour, for the avowed purpose 
of getting even with the home town 
for having failed to appreciate him 
in his earlier days. 

This was almost the last crime of 
Redmond O’Ryland. A punitive ex- 
pedition was sent after him, and two 
well-armed vessels captured him in 
the English Channel. The dwarf and 
fourteen of his crew were hanged at 
Execution Dock, London. 
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Hl SHORT STORY i 


Take Your Chéoice 


MAURICE WALSH 


NCE upon a time—that is how 
all proper stories begin—once 
upon a time there was a young 
man, and the name of that young 
man was Sean, and he had a Fairy- 
Godmother. And she had a gift up 
her sleeve for him—or a rod in 
pickle, as the case might be, for 
with a Fairy-Godmother a gift-horse 
should always be looked in the 
mouth. 
When Sean came of age his Fairy- 
Godmother paid him her final visit, 
and made speech as follows: 


“Sean, my son, I have two gifts 
for the giving, and one of them is 
for you, and yours the choice.” 


“Tll have 
promptly. 

“Then there would be no prob- 
lem, little rogue. No, no, one only! 
Listen now! One g/ft is a lady, young 
and fair and chaste, ready for love 
and eager for happiness. She has no 
dowry, but she has a woman’s head 
and a woman’s ambition, and she 
might lead you far. The other gift is 
£20,000, and it is not fairy-gold. 
The choice is yours, and take your 
time to make it.” 


the two,” said Sean 


MAIDEN fair and chaste and ready 
for love is all very well in her 
way, but those were the days 
when {£20,000 meant 20,000 golden 
sovereigns. Any young man in his 


senses would choose the 20,000, and 
acquire the maiden as easy as a cat 
lapping cream. 

But Sean was young and foolish 
and romantic; and worldly ambition 
had not yet been stirred in him. He 
was all for love, and to the devil 
with filthy lucre! He chose the lady, 
young and fair and chaste, and his 
Fairy-Godmother smiled behind her 
hand. 


N due course Sean met the young 

lady, and found her to his liking; 
and in due course they were joined 
in wedlock. They faced life de- 
bonairly, young enough still not to 
speculate on what an arid thing, what 
a sheltering thing, what an absorbing 
thing life in double harness can be. 
All that they knew was that they were 
to live happily ever afterwards, and 
possibly for a long time they did in 
a same, sane, steady, stable way. 

The wife had ambition, no doubt 
of it, and a woman’s head to plan for 
it, but her ambition was not un- 
reasonable: a home to be proud of, 
and life in polite society. One cannot 
say that Sean was amenable, but he 
was pliable, and more than that a 
wife does not need. Within a year he 
was in the hollow of her hands with- 
out knowing it, for that is the way 
husbands have to be held lest they 
recognise themselves as tame mice. 


From The Honest Fisherman and Other Tales (Edinburgh: Chambers. 7/6) 
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SHE got Sean interested in business 

—and it does not matter what the 
business — and gradually BUSINESS 
became for him the most important 
thing in life. The sun rose in the 
morning to warn him that nine 
o’clock was approaching and his office 
waiting. The sun went down the sky 
to apprise him that he had an hour 
or two of leisure to fit himself for 
another strenusus day. 

He was elected Director of his 
Company and finally Chairman; he 
became a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce; and on one great occasion 
he was ope of a Commission ap- 
pointed to advise, direct, admonish, 
and reprimand the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce. 

Sean, safely balanced in a business 
niche, his wife set out to mould him 
to the life she had chosen. And Sean 
was as pliable as ever. 


HE built himself—he was sure it 

was himself—a detailed, semi- 
bungalow-type house in an exclusive 
suburb. He employed a gardener 
three days a week to curry-comb a 
curtilage of three roods. He went to 
business in a long-tailed American 
car, and presented his wife with a 
baby-cight to play with. After five 
years on a waiting-list he was elected 
member of a select nine-hole golf 
course, and in another five years won 
a monthly medal from a handicap of 
twenty-two. 

He was a member of a commercial 
club in town, and played bridge there 
two nights a week; and, in a daring 
mood, sometimes took a hand at 
poker, sixpence calling a shilling. And 
on a rare festive occasion he em- 
barked on a bit of a spree and went 
home in the dawn with one, or 
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maybe three, over the eight under 
his belt. 


CCOMPANIED or led by his wife, he 

took three weeks’ holiday most 
years, and was known to go as far 
afield as Paris or Lourdes, or even 
Cannes. He went to a race meeting 
once a month in summer and fall, 
and though he was never a footballer 
he was one cf the privileged many to 
get a brace of admission tickets to 
Rugby internationals. 

His wife took him to dances three 
times in the season, and permitted 
him to flirt innocuously with other 
men’s wives; and, indeed, she was 
not above a nocuous bit of flirtation 
herself. She was a leading member of 
her suburban society, threw a cock- 
tail party about Christmas time, gave 
a dinner after Lent, and ran a bridge 
school of twelve matrons where the 
game was only second in importance 
to the scandal that is usually talked 
at such gatherings. 

There were three children of the 
marriage, as might be expected in a 
Christian community: two sons and 
a daughter. One son, who was neither 
clever nor able, was apprenticed to 
a stockbroker; the other son, who was 
clever but not able, took to party 
politics; but sure, a black sheep is 
found in most families. The daughter 
married a wholesale draper. 

There is no need to go on detail- 
ing the life of suburbia. It sets no 
river on fire, but it is sane, sound, 
and stolidly successful. Sean lived it 
for forty years without one twinge of 
regret or one spark of imagination. 

And then, at the age of sixty-plus— 
and he was still a hale and lively 
man—he had a terrible vision one 
night after three drinks too many. 


Possibly his Fairy-Godmother, in 
remote control, thought it time to 
take her rod out of pickle. 


EAN dreamt that instead of the fair 

damsel he had chosen the 20,000 
sovereigns, and the dream went on 
from there to show him the life that 
he might have led. It was a thoroughly 
cautionary experience, even in a 
dream. 

In that dream Sean simply went 
to the devil. Business? With 20,000 
sovereigns in hand business was only 
a negation of life. Marriage? Well, 
yes! A more-than-mature woman 
took his fancy and he married her, 
and she walked out on him for a 
worse man in less than a year, and 
he was glad to see her go. Drink? 
He drank when he had a mind to, 
and he generally had. 

He gambled, and had gambler’s 
luck, which is bad two times out of 
three. He bred a brace of tracking 
greyhounds and lost several shirts on 
them. He bought a middling-good 
racehorse, and, as all sportsmen 
know, a middling-good racehorse is 
the very worst horse to own. He 
hired himself a_ half-breed Irish 
hunter and went out with the 
harriers, but gave that up after break- 
ing his collar-bone twice. . . . And he 
saw life, but how he saw it and where 
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is another regrettable matter. . . 

But why go on? To make a long 
story short, Sean, in his dream, was 
as broke as bread in eight lively years. 
He hadn’t a bean, but that never 
worried Sean. He just made a brush- 
ing motion with his hands and said: 

““That is that! Now I'll see life 
where it is lived with nothing to 
cushion it.” 

So on his own two feet he went 
out into the world, by highways and 
byways, path and track, mountain 
and moor, and lived as men of the 
road lived: often cold, often hungry, 
often too replete, but never weary to 
despair, never lonesome to regret, 
always interested and forever won- 
dering. ... 


ND in due course he joined fortune 
with a tinker-woman, and the two 
lived gloriously, riotously unhappily 
happy for many fast-moving years. 

In one fine culminating row the 
tinker-woman got in the last word 
with the lid of an iron skillet, and 
the shock woke Sean up to find him- 
self fallen out of bed in his own 
chaste suburban bedroom. 

He did not know where he was 
for all of a minute, and then, still 
sitting in the dark, he said a strange 
thing: 


“Bedam! I am dreaming now. 
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That was the real thing.” 

But he was not dreaming, as he 
found out when he bumped his nose 
on his own bedpost. He did not 
dream any more that night, for he 
could not sleep another wink because 
of the queer thoughts running in his 
mind. 

He roused himself with the birds 
in the dawn, and it was the dawn of 
a spring moraing. The daze of that 
vivid dream was still on him, and 
he lay on his back wondering what 
life was at all, and what life should 
be on a spring morning. The answer 
came to hun after a while, and he 
was surpi.ced that he had not won- 
dered before, and that knowledge 
had been so long denied, 


HE gt up at last, and looked at his 

reflection in the mirror. He saw an 
oldening, flaccid face with live eyes, 
and a grey jowl that needed shaving; 
and he slapped that slack jowl and 
said: 

“T’hell with it! I'll not shave this 
morning.” And he did not. 

He gave himself the rudiments of 
a wash and a brush, donned an old 
tweed suit, and hesitated for minutes 
before going downstairs to a stan- 
dard breakfast similar to 40,000 that 
had gone before: grape-fruit, kidney 
and bacon, morning rolls, and thin 
coffee. His wife was already at «he 
table, her morning paper propped as 
usual on the coffce-pot. She was still 
a good-enough-looking woman going 
thin, and already, this early in the 
morning, she was coiffeured and 
powdered and lip-sticked to face 
another strenuous day similar to the 
40.000 social days that had gone 
before. She spoke casually without 
li.ting her eyes from the paper. 


“You were late last night, my old 
truant——” She glanced at him, and 
stopped. Then she tapped the table 
schoolma’am fashion and her voice 
hardened: “Drunk or sober, I will 
not have you in my breakfast-room 
like that. Go back and shave!” 

“TI just worked it out,” said Sean 
equably. “Three years, four days 
and forty minutes I have wasted in 
shaving.” 

“ A COLD bath will sober you-—” 

“ Sober as a judge, and look- 
ing at you soberly,” said Sean. 
“ Woman, you look like the wrath o’ 
God under pink and white buckram. 
Pour me a cup of that thing called 
coffee!” 

“Do you hear me, Sean?” Her 
voice was dangerously mild. 

“Not to heed you. Coffee, please!” 

“I will not—certainly not till 
you shave.” 

“Oh yes! you will,” said Sean 
and walked slowly round the table 
to her. 

“Don’t be a silly old fool at your 
time of life!” She tried to dominate 
him with her eye as was her habit, 
but, to her silly old fool, her eye was 
now only cold china-blue. 

“ Let’s try it this way,” said Sean. 


ERY carefully but shrewdly he 

slapped her left cheek with his 
right palm, and restored the balance 
by slapping her right cheek with his 
left palm. 

“ Coffee, please!” said Sean. 

And she was so astounded that, 
before she had time to flame, she 
poured coffee, filling cup and saucer, 
with some over for the tab!e mat. 
And her flame, when it came, would 
not scorch a fly. She was on her feet 
and making for the door. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


“ You will hear from my solicitor,” 
she said. “I am going to my 
daughter’s.” That might be an 
adequate threat for suburbia, but not 
for Sean any more. 

“Don’t bother yourself!” said 
Sean, and gulped some lukewarm 
coffee. 

Thereafter Sean went to town, and 
in more ways than one. He did not 
drive his big American car, but took 
an eightpenny bus amongst members 
of the lower middle class, who are 
only noted for their self-conscious 
inferiority. 


H's lady-secretary had his morning 

mail ready for him in his com- 
fortable office, but he did not even 
glance at it or her. He sat down and 
wrote to himself, as Managing Dir- 
ector, a letter resigning his Chairman- 
ship. It was a thoroughly abusive 
letter. 

Then he made a holograph will, 
and left everything to some society 
that, for all the good it did, might be 
a society to provide blind kittens 
with dead mice. 

And as a final gesture he went out 
to his select golf club, hauled his five- 
guinea golf bag to a secluded part of 
the course, and, with gusto, wrapped 
four woods and fourteen graded irons 
round the trunk of a handy ash sap- 
ling. He then set a lighted match to 
the empty bag, after pelting a dozen 
new balls at a scolding magpie. For 
a minute he was in two minds 
whether he shouid set another lighted 
match to the clubhouse, but decided 
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against it on the ground that every 
member was entitled to his own hell. 

That was the end of Sean in busi- 
ness and social circles. Never again 
was hair or hide of him seen where 
folk worship respectability. He dis- 
appeared into the unknown, and 
every effort to trace him failed. After 
seven years his death was legally 
assumed, and in the subsequent dis- 
pute over his holograph will the legal 
profession gorged itself like a 
vulture. 


Bet Sean was far from dead. He had 
never been more alive in his life. 
Neither did he disappear. He merely 
changed his habitat. He went out 
into the width of the country, and 
lived close to the ground amongst 
men and women sib to him. He knew 
hunger and thirst and the satisfying 
thereof; he saw the sun rise and the 
sun set; he slept under the moon 
and the stars; he felt the rain and 
the wind and the sun; he lived. 
Sometimes he walked alone; some- 
times he marched with the tinker 
clan; sometimes he rode with the 
caravanners. And there was a tinker 
woman, too, who robbed with him 
from door to door, county to county, 
sea to sea. Let a veil be drawn... . 
At the age of ninety Sean had 
another change of mood. His Faith 
was restored to him. He married his 
fourth tinker woman, and died in the 
odour of sanctity within the year. 
If this cautionary story has a 
maxim, it is that every man should 
have a Fairy-Godmother. 


NA4TuRE never makes any blunders; when she makes a fool 
she means it. 


NO one should praise poverty but he who is poor. 


—ST. BERNARD. 
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Father Prout was a terror with his pen 


He Just Didn’t Like Tom Moore 


RANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONY, who 

gained literary fame as Father 

Prout, was born in Cork on 

December 31, 1804, the son of a 
woollen merchant who planned to 
make him a lawyer. The youth 
felt he had a religious vocation, how- 
ever, and he joined the Jesuits. 

After studies at Clongowes and 
on the continent, he left the Order 
and went to Rome, where he was 
ordained. 

He served with distinction as a 
priest in his native city during the 
cholera epidemic of 1832. 

After a dispute with his Bishop 
about the erection of a new church, 
he left for London. Except for occa- 
sional parochial duty and sermons in 
the chapel of the Spanish Embassy, 
he preferred to work as a journalist 
and author. 

Ethel Mannin in Two Studies in 
Integrity (London: Jarrolds. 16/-), 
says :— 

Dr. Maginn was editor of 
Fraser's Magazine of Town and 
Country, popularly known as 
Regina, “Queen of the Monthlies”, 
when Mahony began writing for 
it in 1834. 

The “Fraserians” made the 
popular street song, All round My 
Hat I wear a Green Willow, their 
own, and many of them, includ- 
ing Mahony, amused themselves 
“upsetting” it into various living 
and dead languages. In this com- 
pany, Mahony’s erudite humour— 

Irish potato seasoned with Attic 
salt”, to use his own phrase—was 


as popular as the song. And he 
could drink with the best of them. 

For sheer intellectual brilliance 
there was probaly no one in the 
entire company to touch Mahony. 

Although he was so cosmopoli- 
tan and had, materially, little to do 
with Ireland, his wit, a little mali- 
cious, and his humour, inclined to 
be preposterous, were essentially 
Irish. He had ali of the Irish love 
of lively talk and all of the Irish 
capacity for being good company, 
and it is significant that when he 
created the character who was his 
alter ego he made him parish 
priest of a little village on the 
main road between Cork and Fer- 
moy, Watergrasshill. 


A _PARISH priest of that name, 

Father Prout, had in fact existed 
at Watergrasshill, an obscure, humble 
man who had come to the Mahony 
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ATHER Prout could bring quite scurrilous abuse to bear on his 
hates. He could be unjust and under-estimate when his religious 

prejudices were touched; then he would belittle, and too hurriedly 
dismiss, in a manner unworthy of his intellect; but in the field of 
criticism only the trashy aroused his contempt. 

For all forms of humbug he felt honest indignation. He was 
ruthless in his war on insincerity, personal, political, artistic. 

His morality was not that of the puritan. And he was no ascetic; 
he liked to eat, drink and be merry; immorality for him was humbug, 
hypocrisy, self-interest, political chicanery, literary dishonesty. 

He contended that the Irish had to thank Tom Moore for 
Emancipation, in that his Melodies of Ireland and the Irish made 
it palatable to the British—“ the Melodies won the cause silently, 
imperceptibly, effectually . . . Poets, however, are always destined 
to be poor; and such used to be the case with patriots, too,” he 


adds, sardonically. 


—ETHEL MANNIN. 


house when Francis was a boy. Per- 
haps he was taken with the name, 
both of the priest and of the parish. 
Perhaps it suited his prankish humour 
to attribute to “Father Prout” so 
much that in connection with the real 
Father Prout was unthinkable, though 
the old priest was already two years 
dead before Mahony began taking 
his name in vain. 

Father Prout was not merely a 
nom-de-plume under which Francis 
Mahony wrote for Fraser’s. He in- 
vented the characier, filled in the 
details of his life, and acted as his 
biographer. 

Father Prout’s Carousal caused 
offence to various citizens of Cork 
by the use of their names as guests 
at a “carousal ”, and in this paper, 
too, comes the first jibe at Tom 
Moore as a “plagiarist”, and the 
“Latin original” of the famous Let 
Erin Remember: — 


He evidently decided that this 
preposterous literary prank was an 
excellent form of ridicule, for the 
following month his entire space 
was devoted to The Rogueries of 
Tom Moore, in which he trans- 


old French, for the purpose of 
accusing him of the literary delin- 
quency of persistent plagiarism. 

In this paper he is all out to 
ridicule and belittle Moore in 
order to avenge an injustice he 
considered Moore had done to 
young Henry O’Brien, who had 
just published a book on the round 
towers of Ireland, in which he put 
forward the theory that they were 
Buddhist remains. The book was 
published in 1834, and he died 
the following year. 

He then gets to work tearing 
“Tommy”, as he calls him, into 
small pieces. He calls him “ this 
Anacreontic little chap”, “ incredu- 
lous Thomas ”, “ prurient rogue ”, 
and his review of a book on the 
Early Christian Fathers (Select 
Passages from the Fathers, by 
Hugh Boyd, Dublin, 1814), “a 
feculent heap of trash ”, “ the most 
abusive, scurrilous, and profane 
article that ever sullied the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review”, and 
an article “so contemptible, so 
low, so little”, 


lated some of Moore’s best-known JE goes on to charge Moore with 


Melodies into Greek, Latin and 


translating from an obscure Greek 
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poet, and, by not admitting the source 
of his inspiration, appearing in “ the 
discreditable fashion of an Irish jack- 
daw in the borrowed plumage of a 
Grecian peacock ”. 

When he is not translating he is 
imitating, the indictment continues, 
“a kind of petty larceny not to be 
encouraged”. He accuses him of 
plagiarising The Bells of Shandon 
with his Evening Bells, a Petersburg 
Air, and in his melody To a Beautiful 
Milkmaid, cribbing an old Latin song 
of Prout’s. 

He quotes a Chanson which he 
attributes to the Comtesse de la 
Chateaubriand, “born in 1491, and 
the favourite of Francis I”, and 
which begins, “Va ou la gloire 
Pinvite’’. Beside it he quotes Moore’s 
“Go where glory waits thee”, in 
evidence of this “ plagiarism ”. 

To the Marquis de Cinqmars he 
attributes the original of Moore’s “O! 
*twas all but a dream at the best’; to 
the Irish Brigade in France the 
original of Moore’s song, “ The 


Shamrock”, and so on. 
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HEN Rev. Francis Mahony 

died in Paris in 1866 his body 
was brought back to Cork. That 
the bells of the Protestant 
church, Shandon, tolled for him 
with the bells of the Catholic 
churches, was as he, who had 
always made so strong a point 
of religious toleration, might have 
wished. Archbishop McHale 
said that the Irishman who 
wrote Father Prout’s papers was 
an honour to his country. 

A long procession of clergy 
and laity, led by Bishop Delaney, 
followed the bier to its final 
resting place, in the tomb in 
which generations of Mahonys 
had been buried, in the vaults of 
Shandon Church. 

—ETHEL MANNIN. 


As Miss Mannin says in her de- 
lightfully written and well docu- 
mented book, it was great fun pro- 
vided one was not the victim of it. 


The music of the King’s Harper wooed her back to normal life 


Strange Woman of the Hills 


FY HE original version of an old 
Kerry romance—the story of 
Dubh Ruis and Mis—probably 

perished in the 16th or 17th century, 

but Brian O Cuiv has discovered 

MS. copies in St. Patrick’s College, 

Maynooth; and in Celtica, Vol. II 

(Dublin: Institute for Advanced 


Studies, 5/-), he publishes a trans- 
lation and commentary. 

He points out that Professor T. F. 
O’Rahilly collected evidence to con- 
nect Mis, the legendary woman who 
went insane after her father’s death 


in battle, with the mountain range 
of Sliabh Mis. He also quotes from 
a history of Kerry compiled about 
1750:— 

Sliabh Mis was so named as by 
tradition from a distracted woman 
of great strength and activity called 
Mis Na Dairi, who proved a great 
enemy and hindrance to passen- 
gers in this mountain during her 
reign on it.... 


JN an English summary of the Irish 
folk tale Brian GO Cuiv says:— 
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Daire Mor came to conquer Ire- 
land, but was defeated at Ventry. 
His only daughter, Mis, went to 
seek his body in the battlefield; 
and having found it, she became 
mad and fied to Sliabh Mis. 

Her hair grew so long that it 
used to sweep the ground behind 
her, and the nails of her fingers 
and toes grew so much that she 
used to tear every human being or 
animal she could reach. 

Mis was the fastest runner in Ire- 
land, so her “territory” in the 
Barony of Clanmaurice became a 
wilderness—for the King of Munster 
offered a large reward for her capture 
alive, but ordered that she was not 
to be killed in any circumstances. 

Many who tried to capture Mis 
were killed by this wild woman of 
the hills, till at last :— 

Dubh Ruis, King Feidhlime’s 
harper, said that he would go to 
her with his harp, and he asked 
for some gold and silver, which 
was necessary for his plan. Having 
got this, he proceeded to Sliabh 
Mis, to the spot where he thought 
he might encounter Mis, and he 
laid his cloak on the ground, and 
having placed the gold and silver 
on it he sat down and began to 
play the harp. 

Mis, being attracted by the 
music, approached and questioned 
Dubh Ruis about the harp and the 
gold and silver, and memories of 
her father began to come to her. 


Ruts made love to her, and 
then asked for food :— 

Mis quickly brought him a 
deer. Her instinct was to tear it 
asunder and to eat it thus, but 
Dubh Ruis restrained her; and 
having killed and skinned the deer, 
he cooked it in a pit filled with 
boiling water. All this again re- 
minded Mis of her father, and she 
quietly sat down and ate the meat 


gI 


together with some bread which 
Dubh Ruis had brought with him. 


lived in the wilderness for 

two months until her reason was 

restored—a curative treatment which, 

suggests Mr. O Cuiv, entitles the 

harper to be considered as an Irish 
forerunner of Freud! 

Dubh Ruis brought Mis home, 
married her, and had four children. 
She came to be admired as one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished 
women in Munster. 

When her husband was killed in a 
clash with warriors of Clanmaurice, 
she composed verses of lament over 
his body. 


Wonderful 
Little Mo 


- HE luck of the Irish” had a 
big part in the career of 
Maureen Connolly. So she says 

in Championship Tennis (London: 

Frederick Muller. 7/6). 

The book is packed with hints for 
would-be title-winners from the girl 
who knows most of the answers. 

At sixteen the youngest player ever 
to win the U.S.A. women’s title, she 
brought off a grand “ nap” two years 
later by becoming British, Austra- 
lian, French and Irish as weil as 
American champion. 

The remarkable girl who has de- 
feated every leading woman p’ayer in 
the world, finds step-danc'ng an ideal 
way of keeping fit :— 

Good footwork is just as im- 
portant a factor in the winning 
game as ground strokcs, net game 
or service. The pupil must remem- 
ber to keep constantly on her toes. 
... The keys to good footwork, 
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in my case, have been tap-dancing 
and skipping-rope. .. . 


AUREEN has been starring since the 

age of ten, when she persuaded 
her mother to buy her a cheap 
racket. She remembers her very first 
competition—and that she was beaten 
8-6, 6-2 in the under-thirteen cham- 
pionship of La Jolla. 

The disappointment inspired her 
to work even harder to improve her 
game, and she was practising at the 
nets as early as 9 a.m. each day. 

Six years’ coaching by Eleanor 
(“Teach”) Tennant put her at the 
top of the world class :— 


She revised my entire stroking 
production, and taught me innu- 
merable points on strategy and 
court sense from the back 
court... . 

One of Eleanor’s greatest teach- 
ing assets is that she understands 
the individual player and knows 
how to deal with her temperament 
and moods. She used to “key me 
up” with a pep talk, because with 
my particular type of game I have 
to be extra sharp, a little nervous 
and on my toes to get the best out 
of my shots... . 
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Miss Connolly has recently been 
working with two other “ greats” in 
international tennis—Harry Hop- 
man, Australia’s Davis Cup captain, 
and Lester Stoefen, former world’s 
double champion : — 

Les had one of the biggest 
“boomers” the game has ever 
seen, and he is teaching me a hard 
flat ball and a good reliable spin. 
My serve has always been the 
major weakness in my game, but 
under Les’s expert tutoring it is 
gradually improving. 

He has the most beautiful swing 
imaginable, and he was the model 
for the figure of a man playing 
tennis which we see on so many 
trophies. 


OW a newspaperwoman but still 
an amateur in the sports world, 
“Littl Mo” started her  inter- 
national tours at the age of twelve. 
Australia has been my favourite 
spot, its people are so friendly. I 
even had the opportunity to hold 
tiny koala bears, feed sweet pota- 
toes to kangaroos and throw an 
aboriginal spear. 
The Irish-American’s verdict: 
been a wonderful life! 
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Irish Sagas and Folk Tales, re-told by 
Eileen O Faolain and illustrated by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. (Londen: 
Oxford University Press. 12/6.) 

Beyond the Iron Curtain, by Sir David 
Kelly. (London: Hollis & Carter. 


5/-.) 
Irish Writing (Women Writers’ Issue), 
edited by David Marcus and Terence 


Smith. (Cork: ‘Trumpet Books. 
2/6.) 

To Next Year in Jerusalem, by David 
Marcus. (London: Macmillan. 


12/6.) 


RECEIVED 


The Deserters, by Honor 
(London: Methuen. 34/6.) 

The Dark Hours, by Christian Hesketh. 
(Glasgow: C.T.S. of Scotland. 


6d.) 

The Second Arm, edited by Martin V. 
Murtagh. (Dublin: Federation of 
Irish Manufacturers, Ltd.) 

Catholic Life (Quarterly magazine of 
the Limerick Diocese. 6d.) 

Pairick Campbell's Omnibus, 


Tracy. 


with 


drawings by Ronald Searle and a 
reface by H. E. Bates. 
ulton Press. 


(London : 
12/6.) 
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Lilerary Scrapbook 


The Captain's Brain Wave 


THE NEX£ FEW MONTHS MANY 

Irsh people will visit Paris. If 
their French is weak and they want 
to see a French play and understand 
it, they would be well advised to 
spend an evening at the Comédie 
Wagram. 

A self-exiled Irishman, Captain D. 
Cemenis-Finnerty, began a new 
scheme in that theatre, whereby a 
p-ay could be heard bilingually in 
French and English as it went along. 
The actors, naturally enough, spoke 
in French, but the captain gave a 
running translation in English, which 
was relayed to certain seats in the 
theatre fitted with ear-phones. The 
venture has been so successful that 
another theatre, the Comédie des 
Champs Elysées, has now introduced 
a similar scheme. A friend of the 
captain’s, Joseph Hogan, of Cashel, 
who has just returned from Paris, 
tells me that he was very impressed 
with the results. 

Captain Clements-Finnerty comes 
of a medical family in County Kerry. 
His grandfather was a physician to 
Queen Victoria, but the grandson did 
not follow in the family profession. 
—PRO-QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Bilingual Writing 
AMUEL BECKETT WAS BORN IN 
Dublin in 1906. His first book, 
Whoroscope, a long poem, was 
printed in Paris in 1930. 

A book on Proust, published by 
Chatto and Windus, was followed by 
a collection of short stories, More 
Pricks Than Kicks, with the same 
publishers, and some poems, Echo’s 
Bones, at the Europa Press, London. 

In 1937 he settled definitely in 
Paris although still writing in Eng- 
lsh. Routiedge printed Murphy, a 


novel, in 1938. From 1942 to 1944, 
living in Vaucluse (Unoccupied 
Zone) he finished his last work in 
English—W att, a novel, published by 
Collection Merlin in 1953. When he 
went back to Paris in 1947 his French 
translation of Murphy was published 
by Editions Bordas, and since then 
there have followed four more works 
in his adopted language, published 
by Les Editions de Minuit: the 
trilogy of novels, Molloy (1951), 
Malone Meurt (1952), L’ Innommab!e 
(1953), and the play, En Attendant 
Godot. 

His novel Molloy is at present 
being translated into English and will 
be published by Grove Press in 
America and Collection Merlin in 
Europe. 
—Paris Review. 


One-Man Fiction Factory 


YOUNG ex-Customs officer will sit 

at his typewriter from eight in 
the morning until six in the evening 
for the next twelve months, produc- 
ing a spate of books. 

Cathal O Sandair, a Dubliner, 
married, shy, and ‘thirty-one, rivals 
any latter-day American as a one- 
man fiction factory. He writes almost 
solely in Irish and so far has pro- 
duced forty books. 

Perhaps you know him better as 
the creator of the thoughtful, pipe- 
sucking detective Reics Carlo (Reics 
from his dog; Carlo—Spanish for his 
Christian name). 

Cathal was the first man to popu- 
larise Irish through thrillers. In 1944 
his Murder in Croke Park appalled 
elder language enthusiasts. But 
younger folk could appreciate the 
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Say TO YOUR CHEMIST 


Once you try 

Euthymol there's 

a tang of healthin 

your mouth that 

only Euthymol can 

give. It not only 

cleans your teeth 

but protects your 

gums and destroys bac- 

teria associated with 

decay and mouth odours. In 

short, its the complete tooth 

paste. Next time you visit 

your Chemist say EU... . 

THY MOL for real 
mouth freshness 


For the Pilgrimage 
and after... 


EV. J. A. SHIELDS has written the 
Pcsdes Guide to Lourdes. It will 
enrich the journey for any pilgrim. and, 
what is perhaps a still severer test, will 
be read by him with pleasure long after- 
wards. For those who cannot make the 
journey in person it will be the passport 
to do so in mind. There is no abler or 
more sympathetic guide than Rev. J. A. 
Shields. Here is a subject dear to every 
Catholic, and it is well handled by a 
writer who knows his theme. He has 
packed into this book an enormous 
amount of valuable information and he is 
always authentic, authoritative and 
eminently readable. The list of con- 
tents includes the following : 


The Call of Lourdes, 

Cures at Lourdes 

Travelling to Lourdes, 

The Pilgrimage Programme, 
Special Notices, 

Hymns, Chants and the Invocations, 
Excursions from Lourdes. 


This 3/- Guide to Lourdes is our 
special Marian Year publication. It is 
tastefully produced, well - illustrated 
throughout, and is spiral bound. The 
cover illustration is an original in oils by 
the eminent Irish artist R. Taylor 
Carson. 


C. J. FALLON LTD. 
42 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 
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An Achill Eccentric 


Poet and sometime politician, hotelier and sometime theatrical 
impresario . . . such is Major Dermot Freyer, most entertaining 
and eccentric immigrant on Achill Island. 

The seventy-year-old grey-haired ex-soldier maintains a stavely 
home-cum-hotel on Cruachaun Mountain, in the western part of 
the island. In this rather inaccessible spot he accommodates friends 
and guests, charging them (he stood for Parliament on four occasions 


as a Socialist) according to their capacity to pay. 

Major Freyer, who can give demonstrations of folk-dancing, has 
reminiscences of Oliver St. John Gogarty and James Joyce. 

He tells of an MS. which he came across in a Cambridge book- 
shop. On sale for £5, it turned out to be Freyer’s own assessment 


of Joyce’s Dubliners, which he 


had prepared for the publishers 


before the latter undertook publication. 

Worth recording is the memory of a Cambridge colleague who 
had three ways of receiving and disposing of young poets when asked 
for his opinion on their work. In order of merit they were : — 

(a) “Read me the second stanza again.” (There was always a 


second stanza.) 


(b) “ Have you had it set to music?” (Flattery.) 

(c) “ Will ycu let me have a copy of it?” (More flattery.) 

The third response won him a magnificent collection of bad verse. 
—MarTIN WALLACE in the Belfast Telegraph. 


hard-boiled characters who drawled 
“ Sez you ” in Irish. 
—Sunday Express. 


The Sign of Holmes 

LSTER FANS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 

found much to interest them in 
an exhibition of “ Sherlockiana” in 
the Belfast Central Library. 

The items displayed were on loan 
from Rev. M. W. Dewar, whose 
Sherlock Holmes collection is the 
most extensive in the north. There 
are rare editions of Sir Arthur Conan 


Doyle’s books, including an_ illus- 
trated one of The Sign of Four, 
which is not to be found in most of 
the catalogues. 

Another edition of a Study in 
Scarlet contains the earliest published 
picture of the great detective, one 
which bears little resemblance to the 
later portraits. More recognisable is a 
picture accompanying a story in the 
Strand showing Holmes with teeth 
gripped firmly on the familiar pipe, 
beneath his aquiline nose. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


IFE is not so short but that there is always time enough 


for courtesy. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


' THERE isn’t enough bad luck in this world to damn any 


man, if he'll just fight it out to 


the last ditch. 
—JosH BILLINGS. 
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Christmas 


Trish Liturgical Art Series and many 


BRUSHES 


CALENDARS ae 

BOOKS OF IRISH INTEREST 

HOLY PICTURES 
RELIGIOUS GOODS 

Wholesale, Retail, Mail-Order 

Write for Catalogue (Free). 


IRISH ART PUBLICATIONS | = double value 
(Dept. LD.) 


2 Capel St., Dublin. tS VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 


“The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 

9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 

and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB. 


@ ‘‘ Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy .. . very 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming. . Catholic. 


@ ‘‘ Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.’’—Jrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.’’—Standard, 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS ) 


195 BuccLeucH STREET, GLascow, 
Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 
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SUT OG I Like Being a Tramp 


FORTHCOMING 
FEATURES 


My Friend Don Quixote 


Dr. Walter Starkie analyses the 
immortal charm of the story 
of Spanish chivalry by Miguel 
Cervantes Saavedra, who was 
pitched into the world to do 


In a recent “sortie” with @ 
microphone Thomas _ Skelton 
broadcast his view that the open- 
air life of a wanderer like him- 
self produces plenty of good 
friends. With bread, cheese, and 
a black can to make tea, his 
chief worry is where to sleep. 


* 


Champion of English Workers 


Humble John Doherty from 
Donegal spoke to the mill 
workers of Lancashire with the 
voice of Pope Leo. 


battle with society. 


* 7 
Our Way of Looking at Life 

In some countries men are 
respected for the way they 
accumulate money; in Ireland 
they are more highly regarded 
for the way they spend it, says 
Robert Gibbings. 


The Dog Barked Twice 
Walter Macken tells an exciting 
tale of how Galway fishermen 
tried to deal with foreign 
poachers in the Bay. 


ORDER FORM 


One year: 12/6 
Two years: 21/6 


To THE IRISH DIGEST 
43 Parkgate St., Dublin, Ireland, 


year(s) beginning 


Please send me post free the IRISH DIGEST 


In U.S.A. and Canada: Ome year, ; two years, $5. 
In Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc.: One 12/6; two years 21/6. 
Post free to all parts of ¢ 


ADDRESS 


the International News Company, 131 Varick Street, Wew Y 18, N.Y. | 


(September) issue of Tue Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, August 26. 


| 


Telephone: 78358-78359-78360 GIBSON PRICE 
Telegrams: BRINSURE, DUBLIN 16 SUFFOLK STREET 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 


BRENNAN HERALDIC 
INSURANCES SHIELDS 


LIMITED 
Can be made with your 


IT WILL REPAY YOU Family Crest mounted on 


TO CONSULT US polished hard wood base. 
BEFORE RENEWING Size 7” x 6”, 30>. 
YOUR INSURANCES 


Postage ext-a 


INSURANCE BROKERS DUBLIN 


ON SALE NOW 


Sc@al na Scannin 
PROINSIAS O CONLUAIN 


SCEAL NA SCANNAN is the first book in Irish dealing with the 
history and art of the film. The book traces with cosmopolitan breadth 
the invention and development of the film from its very beginnings to 
its growth into a great industry, a medium of mass entertainment and a 
potential art. There is a special section on the history of the cinema 
and of film-making in Ireland—a section containing much interesting 
information never before published. 

With an attractive dust jacket, frontispiece and 
eight full pages of tllustrations. In two editions— 
260 pp. 4/6 (paper cover) and 7/- (cloth) 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT 
FROM 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.0. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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IRISH DIGEST 
COMPETITION 


Have you ever botherea to 
oumber on a bank note 

The serial number may tell the date of your bir 
or of your marriage ; it may add up to the populatic 
of Ireland, or divide into a “ straight flush.’ 
a Story in nearly every set of 
how to find it 

When y« 


haracteristics 


note or Treasury note w 
its numbering, write 
upon and bri 
explain why you find the numbering to be o 
amusing, intriguing or historical 

Cut out the Coupon and send, or post, 
Dicest Competition, 43 Parkgate Street, 
Keep the Note carefully in your possession 
be required to produce it for prize-winning verificati 

All coupons received are examined for skill, kno 
ledge, diligence and ingenuity by the Editor 
Director, who awards in each monthly of t 
IxisH Dicesr until further prize of fi 
guineas, a prize of two guineas and prizes 
4 to the senders of the ccupons who, 
hi pinion, best merit the awards. No entrance 
The Editorial Director's decision final, and 
entries are yyect to this condition 


AUGUST PRIZE WINNERS 


FIVE GUINEAS 
Daniel J. Casey, The Bungalow 
Dublin. N N 
calls to $ritain and places abroad 
calls for Fire, Gardai, or 


n Ireland's 


ifind a bank 
unusual ¢ 
Serial 


in 


Number on the below, 


it to 
Dubl 


notice a 
one guine 


is 


sut 


Dial 
(,reat 
tor eme 
Dial © for 


reency 


trunk call provinces 


TWO GUINEAS 
Mrs. Maura Sullivan, 2 Market 
ite No. 24E 831238 


taken singly 


Street, Cootet 

The hwure 
added in grot 
between 1 
serial 
from 1 to 


and 
i 6, give all numbers 
4) of figures in 


4 if every number 
wrined, 


inclusive can be 


Write the full number of t 
Briefly explain here 


Write your name and 


examine the serial 


th, 
m 


There is 
numbers if you know 


ith 
Its 
fly 
id, 


SH 
in 


you will 


ial 
he 
ve 
of 


fee 


all 


Grangegorman Villas, 
30 for trunk 

Dial 
Ambulance. 


sill, 


i 


ips 


alt 


wer 


Cut across here 


IkisH Dicesr Coupon 


he 


address here 


Write the name and address of your Newsagent here 


This coupon ts valid only for entries received on or before 30th August, 


note 


ONE GUINEA 
Miss Lg! E. Leahy, Angler's Rest, Macroom 
Note 27E 451333. E 1s for Election; May, 
the month of the election, has 31 days (2+7+4+ 
8+1+3+3+3=31) 


No. 


Drumcondra 
same backwards 


William Travers, 6 Ri henond Road, 
Note No. 17N 001100. Reads the 
and also upside down. 


8. Harris Blane, Bloomvale, 
Note No. A71IC 183765. Queen 
the throne in 1837 and died in the 
reign. 


Portadown, Co. Armagh 
Victoria came to 
65th year of her 


William Kenny, $25 K ylem re Road, Ballyfermot, 
Dublin. Note No. 26E 989686. Reads the same 
upside down, also 3 pairs; first two figures remind 
us of Ireland $ great war—‘' Who fears to speak 
of 


Miss Sarah Mulvihill, 
Note No. 19E 338888 
serial number 
In 1938 Dr 

was elected, 


147 Crumlin Road, Dublin 
Fours in poker total of 
38, or twice 19, the number before | 

Douglas Hyde, first President of Ein 


Co. Dublin. Note No 
Battle of Trafalgar 
and 9 in Trafalgar 


Mrs. Alice Cusack, Donabate, 
29E 691805 1805 date of 
There are 6 letters in Nelson 


P. J. McCabe, 12 
Louth Note No 
first five ones in 


Drogheda, Co 
Six ones. Add the 
serial number and you get 
Deduct 5 from 17 and you get 1z. Again, take 
number as follows 

12/9/51, date on which Note was issued 


William Street, 
17N 


Mrs. B. O'Donovan, Orchard Terrace, North 
Cireular Road, Dublin Note Nos. 30E 447945, 
447946, SOK 447947, SOK 447945 Four 41 
notes numbered consecutively. Last pair of figures 


added in each note give 10, Li, lz 


Miss Rita E. Harty, 
Dolphin’s Barn, Dublin Note Nos. 17N 844882, 
17N $44883,17N 4444884. [bree 10 numbered 
consecutively, Each contains a full house in poker 


sequence 


141 South Circular Road, 


note 


Enniscorthy 
onsecutively, 
$60257, Ist 
total 
and final 


Market 
notes numbered 


WwW. White, 
Note Nos. Five 41 
Z7E 360257 to 27E 360261. In 271 
and 2nd figures total 9, 3rd and 4th figure 
6th and 7th total 7, which the next 
number on the note, 


quare, 


Is 


AUGUST, 


here 


4) 


Copyright. 


| 
= 
: 
at 
1954. 


Herrin 


HEN Guinness’s brewery 


in New York began 


operations a supply of 


the special Guinness yeast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 

That is one of the reasons why 
New York 


corresponds exactly, in flavour and 


Guinness brewed in 


goodness, to Guinness from _ its 


native Dublin. Identity of skill and 


experience, and of the natural 
wholesome ingredients from which 
Guinness has been brewed ever since 
1759, also contribute to this happy 
result. 

Guinness, thank goodness, is just 
as good for you on both 


sides of the herring pond. 


(Guinness is good for you every where 
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